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A GROUP OF ROMAN POTTERY FROM 
WANBOROUGH, WILTSHIRE 


by KEVIN GREENE 


THE SALVAGE of Roman material from Wanborough by members of Swindon 
Archaeological Society’s Rescue team was recorded in this journal’s last volume, 
and unstratified samian, fine and coarse wares were discussed by myself. The 
existence of a large stratified group was also noted; it is this group which is described 
in this paper. The group is very homogeneous, and contains only one certain 
intrusion (FIG. 6, no. 95). The fact that several vessels could be partially or completely 
reconstructed, and that the sherds are in a fresh, unabraded condition, suggests that 
the group was deposited over a relatively short period of time. This is supported by 
the samian ware, which is listed first, as it forms the basis for the dating of the group. 

I wish to thank Mr. S. Moorhouse for making initial drawings of most of the 
coarse pottery, thus saving me considerable time. All final drawings of the pottery 
are my own. Mrs. Vivien Swan has co-ordinated all the work carried out on the 
material; her help is gratefully acknowledged. 

An unusual find—part of a pipe clay figurine—is discussed by Miss C. M. 
Johns in Appendix I; the drawing (FIG. 7) was made by Mr. A. L. Pope. 

All the material discussed in this report and the unstratified fine wares 
published in WAM, 68 (1973), 64-70, are now deposited in the Swindon Museum. 


SAMIAN WARE 
PLAIN 


Dr. 33. Central Gaulish. Hadrianic? Lezoux. 

Dr. 18/31. Central Gaulish. Trajanic-Hadrianic. Lezoux. 
Dr. 18/31. Central Gaulish. Trajanic. Les Martres-de-Veyre. 
Dr. 18/31. Central Gaulish. Trajanic. Les Martres-de-Veyre. 
Dr. 27. South Gaulish. Flavian (-Trajanic). 

Dr. 35/36. South Gaulish. Flavian (-Trajanic). 

Dr. 18/31. South Gaulish. Flavian (-Trajanic). 


DECORATED 


Dr. 37. Central Gaulish. Trajanic (-Hadrianic ?). Very small sherd: rather thick ware. 
Part of the left-hand side of thick leafy festoon containing head of bird to left. ? Blurred 
astragalus to left of festoon. See CGP, Pl. 20, no. 25, and Pl. 21, nos. 250-2. 


Dr. 37. Central Gaulish. Trajanic. Small sherd containing vertical bead row and 
parts of winding foliage, probably as on CGP, Pl. 41, no. 482. The fabric and thin wall 
underline a Trajanic date. Les Martres-de-Veyre. (A rim sherd probably belongs to this 
bowl.) 


Dr. 37. Central Gaulish. Trajanic. Small sherd showing basal wreath below a bead 
row only. Wreath consists of small bifid rounded leaves, as on CGP, PI. 11, no. 139 (X-3) 
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and fig. 6, no. 4 (Cocatus, who used this wreath frequently). Fine, thin ware. Les Martres- 
de-Veyre. 


Dr. 37. Central Gaulish. Trajanic. (Fic. 1, no. 1). Approximately half the bowl. Instead 
of an ovolo, it has pendant spirals (CGP, fig. 11, no. 7) above a bead row of large slightly oval 
beads. The same motif also forms the basal wreath (as on CGP, Pl. 46, no. 545). The whole 
decorative scheme is based on narrow vertical panels, some of them divided horizontally. 
The bead row divisions terminate in 7-dot rosettes (CGP, fig. 11, no. 13). The panels are 
described in order from left to right. 

(a) Winged cupid (Oswald 408) in double medallion. (The mould-maker’s hand slip- 


ped, causing part of the circle to be impressed in front of the cupid.) Below medallions, 
‘arrowhead’ leaves. 


(b) Nude male figure. 

(c) Pillar with lattice ornament (CGP, Pl. 38, nos. 438, 443, 444). The mould-maker 
has added extra diagonal lines on this pillar, but not on that used in panel (e). Seven-dotted 
crown on top of pillar. Two astragali (CGP, fig. 11, no. 28) form horizontal panel division 
above which is a double plume (zb7d., no. 20). 

(d) Lioness (O-1518, front two-thirds only) above a narrow horizontal panel of 
double-D motif (CGP, fig. 11, no. 8) between bead rows. Below this, small figure (O -699). 


oe 
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Fic. 1 
Decorated samian fragments from Wanborough. Scale, 1 : 2. 
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(e) Cf. panel (a), but bird (O-2214) in medallion. 

(f) Cf. panel (c), but with normal lattice on pillar. 

(g) Arranged like that of (d), but lion to left in top of panel (O- 1422), and bird in lower 
part (O-2196). The panel is wider, to accommodate the whole of the lion—a very good 
figure-type both technically and artistically. 

(h) Edge only of flute-player (O -6ro) filling full height of panel. For complete figure 
type, see the bowl described below. 


Dr. 37. Central Gaulish. Trajanic (Fic. 1, no. 2). Large sherd. Instead of ovolo, 23- 
beaded circles (CGP, fig. 11, no. 1) above row of fairly large round beads. Basal wreath 
of ‘ram’s horns’ (ibid., no. 4) between bead-rows. Design consists of large winding scroll, 
of which one upper and lower compartment survive. Lower contains flute-player (O -610) 
with two beaded circles near feet. Two spiral tendrils project from the main scroll from a 
seven-beaded tendril binding. Upper scroll compartment contains two symmetrical leaves 
(the larger of the two used on CGP, Pl. 49, no. 577) on long tendrils. One star motif (CGP, 
fig. 11, no. 5) survives at top of field, which was presumably matched by another beyond 
the opposite leaf where the sherd has broken. 

These two vessels are well made in both fabric and execution, the former being 
thinner than the latter. Both may be assigned to the Donnaucus style. Les Martres-de-Veyre. 


Dr. 37. South Gaulish. Flavian-Trajanic. Blurred trifid leaf in basal wreath between 
wavy lines. 


Dr. 37. South Gaulish. Flavian-Trajanic. Rim and part of very blurred ovolo only. 
Déchelette 67. South Gaulish. Flavian. Rim only. 


If the group was deposited on a single occasion, one would assess this to have been c. 
A.D. 120, on the evidence of the predominantly Trajanic samian, and the presence of 
two sherds indicating a possible Hadrianic date. If the deposit formed over a longer period, 
one would not expect it to have been more than c. A.D. 90-120 (at the very longest) to 
account for the relative quantities of South and Central Gaulish samian, and its respective 
dating. 


FINE AND COARSE WARES 


The term ‘fine’ designates vessels with some special surface characteristics: here, 
colour-coating (no. 1), marbled slip (no. 2), slip-painting (nos. 3, 4, and originally 5), and 
mica-dusting (nos. 6—7). 

The coarse wares present a problem of arrangement. Without other substantial pub- 
lications which might help with questions of source, etc., a straightforward typological series 
does not seem to be the most appropriate. I have therefore arranged the vessels into general 
categories by fabric. The forms are then placed in conventional order within those categories. 
Because this publication will be primarily a source of reference, this should be more useful, 
particularly for those seeking material distributed from kilns—known or yet to be dis- 
covered. Distance from Wiltshire has made it impossible for me to assess the significance 
of any of the fabrics by comparative work. 


The fabrics are divided as follows: 

(a) Orange or orange and grey with white slip. Fic. 2, nos. 8-12. A single source may 
be suggested for these flagons: that it may have been quite near is suggested by no. 10, 
which is overfired and cracked, although useable. 

(b) Pale orange-buff. Similar in consistency and fine sand filler to fabric (a). FIG. 2, nos. 
14-19. A single source is probable—the same as that of the flagons? Some of the grey wares 
are the reduced equivalents of this fabric (compare for instance FIG. 4, no. 58, with no. 14). 
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Roman pottery from Wanborough. Fine wares, 1-7; coarse wares, 8-19. Scale, 1 : 4. 


No. 16 is also related to many of the jars in reduced fabrics. No. 15 is placed here rather 
than with the fine wares because it has this sandy fabric, not the fine fabric of nos. 3-5. 

(c) Cream-buff sandy fabric. FIG. 3, nos. 20-1. 

(d) Brown fabric. FIG. 3, no. 22 only. 

(e) Brown fabric with grey surface. FIG. 3, nos. 23-9. Not homogeneous: nos. 24-6 are 
closely similar to each other; so too is 27 to 28. Common sources might be sought for these. 

(f) Grey with orange-brown or brown ‘sandwich’ fabric. Fic. 3, nos. 30-9. The brown 
layer is most clearly seen in a rim section, running c. 2 mm. below the surface, with an 
enclosed grey core. This is a feature of firing, and although it may serve as a guide, it must 
be remembered that other vessels from the same sources could equally well be reduced 
through the whole thickness of their walls, and that kilns normally making completely 
grey wares could accidentally produce this effect (which is not visible unless the vessel is 
broken, of course). Nevertheless, nos. 33-8, display great similarity of form, and probably 
have a single origin. 

(g) Grey wares. FIG. 2, nO. 13; FIG. 3, NOS. 40-23 FIG. 4, nos. 43-65; FIG. 5, nos. 66—8c. 
This is a residual classification of all those vessels which do not display any consistent 
differentiating characteristics. Many sources are likely, mostly local in all probability. The 
vessels are arranged typologically in the following order—jars with curved rim and grooved 
wall or shoulder; with curved rim and no wall groove (or no evidence for presence or 
absence) ; with curved rim, cordon at neck, and grooved wall; with curved rim, cordon at 
neck and no wall groove; miscellaneous jars, bowls, plates and lids. 

(h) The most diagnostic group, of undoubted non-local origin, is black burnished ware. 
FIG. 6, nos. go—8. All except no. 95, which is presumably an intrusion, are of Category 1— 
the hand-made ware derived from Durotrigian traditions, mass-produced in Dorset in the 
Roman period (Farrar, 1973). The forms are very close to those found in Hadrianic contexts 
in northern Britain, and this small group is of great comparative interest. 

The vessels are described below in two ways. Outline descriptions in conventional 
colour terms are given, with details of filler, etc. The colours are also given with reference 
to anewly produced colour-chart specifically designed to remove the subjectivity inevitably 
contained in purely verbal descriptions. This is the Pottery Colour Chart produced by the 
study group for Roman-British Coarse Pottery. In this work the range of grey colours is 
limited to purely Neutral (‘N’) shades, unlike the variety of reds, brown, etc. The quoted 
comparisons should therefore be considered as an indication of intensity, not actual shade. 
Many of the Wanborough vessels are in fact of a rather bluish grey. Abbreviations used in 
describing vessels: 


Sf = surface Fab = fabric int = internal ext = external 
Br = brown Y §;= yellow Red — xed N = neutral (grey) 


FINE WARES 


1. Chocolate brown to black colour-coating, buff fabric with mica. Sf-Br. Ag. Fab— 
Br. Re 6/7. 
Pe i buff, with red marbled slip made by dabbing with cloth or sponge dipped in 

slip. Very fine. Sf-Br. R. B6. Fab—Br. B6. 

3. Orange with thin grey core. Fine. White slip decoration. Sf-Y.Br. B5/6. Core-N.6. 

4. Burnt. Originally orange: white slip decoration on rim. Fine with fine sand. End of 
impression of stamp in interior of base. 

5. Orange-brown surface—fine orange fabric. Sf-Y. Br. A6—7. Fab—Y.Br. A5. 

6. Burnt. Originally brown ? Golden mica dusting. Fine. 

7. Layered fabric; dark brown on internal surface, orange brown internally. Brown 
core. Gold mica dusting. Fine. Sf-Br. B4 ext., Y.Br. B6 int. Fab-Y.Br.B3. 

No. 1 is a Central Gaulish (probably Lezoux) colour-coated beaker with a typical 
flat pointed rim and micaceous fabric (Greene 1972, fig. 7, no. 3). The fabric is very similar 
to some pre-Flavian examples, although the form is slightly different. This is a usefully 
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Fic. 3 
Roman pottery from Wanborough: coarse wares. Scale, 1 : 4. 


Fic. 4 
Roman pottery from Wanborough: coarse wares. Scale, 1 : 4. 


Fic. 5 
Roman pottery from Wanborough: coarse wares. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Fic. 6 
Scale, 1: 


Fic. 7 
Pipe-clay figurine from Wanborough: back of the head. Drawn by A. L. Pope. Scale, 1 : 1. 


stratified example, helping to consolidate the evidence for the survival of the form down 
until the Hadrianic period (see fig. 2, nos. 7 and g in previous Wanborough pottery report). 

No. 2 is an interesting vessel, beautifully made, with a notable marbled surface. ‘There 
are small quantities of this type of ware in Britain, and it seems to belong to the late first 
and early second centuries A.D. It formed part of the repertoire of the specialist potters who 
produced pottery at some legionary fortresses around this date (e.g. Vindonissa-Ettlinger 
and Simonett, 1952, Taf. 32, nos. 13-17) and also other Continental military sites. In 
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Britain it is rare, and has never been studied in detail: I have seen several vessels in the 
Guildhall Museum, London. The form of the Wanborough bowl is paralleled at Nijmegen 
amongst legionary products (Holwerda 1944, pl. 11, no. 82), and in the Strasbourg area 
(e.g. Lerat 1962, 543). 

Marbled decoration (yellow and red) occurs on samian ware and although commonest 
in Claudian times survived into the Flavian period. Most interesting in this connection is 
some pottery from Toulon-sur-Allier, France (Vertet, 1959). There, bowls were produced 
in white, pink or grey ware with red strips or marbling (217, figs. 1-2). Some bowls have an 
incurving rim, and a small flange approximately halfway down the wall. This ware was 
stamped by samian potters active in the first half of the second century a.p. There is there- 
fore a choice of origins for this bowl; a military or military-derived pottery in the Rhineland 
(or possibly London ?), or the samian and colour-coated ware producing area of Central 
Gaul. Either is perfectly possible. 

The painted slip and mica dusting of nos. 3-7 are quite common in the late first-early 
second centuries A.D. (see previous paper). What is notable, however, is the fact that no. 7 
is of the same very unusual form as the marbled bowl discussed above. In view of the six 
mica dusted vessels already published from the site, one might suggest local production. 
Was no. 7 in fact inspired by a consignment of the unusual marbled bowls? Or do both 
have a common British source? It is not impossible that a coincidence is involved: the 
technique of mica dusting and the forms it embellished derive from the same Continental 
areas and type of site as the marbled pottery. 


COARSE WARES 


Fabric group (a). Vhe slip is not given a colour chart equivalent. 


8. Orange fabric, with grey layer near exterior. White slip on exterior. Fine: fine sand. 
Sf-Br.B7. Fab-N.7 near ext., Br. C5 near int. 

g. As 8, but no grey in fabric. 

10. Overfired. Mostly grey on exterior, some white slip inside neck. Fabric brown. Sf- 
N.4. Fab-Y.Br. Aq. 

11. As 8. 

12. As 8. No handle. 

13. (Belongs to fabric group (g), but is illustrated here with flagons). Grey. Hard, with 
fine sand. Sfand Fab-N.7. 

Typologically, nos. 8-11 can be placed between the ring necked flagons with equal 
sized rings, and those with a top-most ring of rounded profile and internal recess, on which 
the lower rings are scarcely delineated. They thus equate with Gillam (1957) types 4 and 5, 
dated a.p. 80-120 and go~-130 respectively. This is in excellent agreement with their 
associated dating evidence. 

No. 13 is ofa long-lived form, the pinched-spout oenoche, copying a metal flagon. 


Fabric group (b) 

14. Orange buff, paler external surface. Fine; fine sand. Faint burnished lattice 
decoration. Sf-Br. B6/7 ext.; Br. Y. A7 int. Fab—Y. Br. B5. 

15. Orange-buff, darker fabric. Fine; fine sand. Stags painted in white slip. SfBr. Y. 
A7ext.; Y.Br. B5 int. Fab—Y.Br. B5. 

16. Orange-buff with buff surface: some burnt blackened patches. Fine; very fine sand. 
Sf-Br. B6. Fab—Y.Br. B5. 

17. Pink buff fabric, and surface below carination: surface pale buff internally and 
above carination externally. Sf-Br. B7 ext. above carination, Br. Y. A7 below carination 
and int. Fab—Br. Y. A7. 


18. Pale orange buff, slight darker core. Fine; very fine sand. Sf-Br. B7. Fab—Br.Y. 
A7, core of A6. 
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19. Patchy surface colour, pale buff to pink buff. Fabric unknown, vessel restored. 
Fine; fine sand. Sf-Br. B7 Br. Y. A7. 

It has been noted that nos. 14 and 15 also appear in reduced grey fabrics, and may not 
be significant—or even be mistakes. ‘The bowls are probably quite intentionally oxidized, 
however. 

The jar forms will be discussed in relation to fabric group (g). The bowls belong to a 
respectable Belgic tradition deriving from ultimately pre-Roman pedestalled tazzae 
(Fox, 1958, pl. gob). At Camulodunum they are quite common (Hawkes and Hull, 1947, 
pl. LX XIV, forms 209 and 210; pl. LX XV, forms 211-217). One may also recall carinated 
vessels from the Gloucester area in a fabric known as Severn Valley ware (Webster, 1959, 
77, fig. 16, no. 46). From Oare, Wilts., come several first-century A.D. tazzae. (Swan, 
forthcoming). One need not therefore seek a connection with the samian forms Dr. 29 or 30 
which may be the origin of a very similar bowl found at Verulamium (Frere, 1972, 313, 
fig. 119, no. 697, dated loosely a.p. 75-150: it compares closely with my no. 17). 


Fabric group (c) 


20. Yellow-buff, burnt grey around rim. Fine; very fine sand. Sf and Fab-Br. Y. A6. 
21. Orange-buff, buff-surface. Sand filler. Sf-Br.Y. A6. Fab—Br. Y. 6/F. 


Fabric group (d) 

22. Orange-brown, blackened externally by fire. Coarse; much sand. Sf and Fab— 
Braye 7A. 

Three jars of widespread form: no. 20 has a close parallel dated ¢c. A.D. 105-15 at 
Verulamium (Frere, 1972, 297, fig. 112, no. 460). 


Fabric group (e) 

23. Dark grey surface, orange-brown fabric. Fine; very fine sand. Sf-N.2. Fab—Y.Br. 
5B. 

24. Dark grey surface, buff fabric. Fine; sand filler. Sf-N.3 ext., N.5 int. Fab graduates 
from Sf colour to Br. Y. A6. 

25. Grey-black surface, buff-brown fabric. Fine; sand filler. Sf-N.3 ext.; N.4 int. 
Fab-Y.Br. A5. 

26. Dark grey surface, orange brown surface. Fine; some black sand. Sf—N.2. Fab—Y.Br. 
4B. 

27. Light grey surface, buff to brown fabric. Fine with brown-black particles. Sf-N.5. 
Fab-Br. R. A5. 

28. Grey surface; buff-brown fabric. Fine; very fine sand. Sf—-N.5/6. Fab—Y.Br. A5. 

29. Grey-brown surface; orange-buff fabric. Fine; fine sand. Sf-N.7. Fab—Br. A7. 

Nos. 23 and 24 relate to other jars with grooved walls, discussed below, and no. 25 to 
the small latticed jars nos. 14 and 58. Lattice decoration was common in south-western 
Britain in the late Iron Age, and survived to become very widespread on black burnished 
ware. Small jars with lattice decoration like these from Wanborough appear at Verulamium 
at the very beginning of the second century a.D. (Frere, 1972, 293, fig. 111, nos. 381-2, ina 
pit dated c. A.D. 105). The jar no. 29 is of a simple, long-lived form; however, a vessel from 
Oare may have been an antecedent (Swan, forthcoming). The shoulder is much flatters 
but it has a curved everted rim and a burnished wavy line in a similar position on it, 
shoulder. 

The bowl no. 26 is more closely comparable to some Severn Valley forms than the 
oxidized bowls discussed above; no. 28 relates to the bowl form also made in black bur- 
nished ware, cf. no. 98. 


Fabric group (f) 
30. Grey patchy surface ; brown in fabric, grey core. Some sparse fine sand filler. 


31. Pale grey surface; grey and brown fabric. Fine. Sf—N.7/8. Fab—N.7 ext. half; 
thin band Br. R. B6; then Y. Br. Bg to int. sf. 

32. Grey surface; grey fabric with brown core, and inner grey core at rim. Fine; some 
fine sand. Sf-N.5/6 ext., 7/8 int. Fab—N.6, core Y.Br. By. 

33. Grey surface; brown layer in fabric. Very fine sand filler. Sf-N.6/7. Fab-N.5 for 
outer 1 mm.; layer of Y. Br. B5; core of N.6/7. 

34. Grey surface, brown layer in fabric. Hard, fine. Sf-N.6. Fab-N.6 for 1 mm.; 
layer of Y.Br. B5; core N.6. 

35. Dark grey surface, brown core. Some fine sand filler. Sf-N.3/4. Fab—N.6; core 
Y-Br. Ba. 

36. Dark grey surface, brown core. Fine sand filler. Sf-N.4/5. Fab—N.5, core Br. B4. 

37. Grey surface; layer of orange-brown, grey core. Very fine. Sf-N.6/7. Fab—Y.Br. 
B5, core N.5. 

38. Grey-buff surface; orange-brown, grey core. Little filler. Sf-Br. Y. A6—N.5/6. 
Fab-layer of R. Br. B5; core N.4. 

39. Grey; brown layer in fabric, grey core. Very fine sand. Sf-N.6/7. Fab—layers of 
Y.Br. 64; core N.4. 

No. 30 is a common simple jar form: 31 is unusual in size and rim form. Nos. 32-38 
display a certain similarity, as has already been noted. Their plain curving rim and shoulder 
are quite consistent and their affinities will be discussed below under group (g). 

The bowl no. 39 1s a version of the carinated form which usually possessed a reeded rim. 
The projection of the rim and angle of the upper wall resemble those of Gillam (1957) 
types 215-6, dated a.p. 80-125 and 100—130 respectively. A close parallel occurs at Veru- 
lamium (Frere, 1972, 299, fig. 113, no. 489) ina context dated c. A.D. 115-30. 


Fabric group (g) 

40. Patchy grey surface; layered grey fabric. Fine sand filler. Sf-N.4 to 6. Fab-N.6/7; 
core N.7/8. 

41. Grey surface; layered grey fabric. Filler of sand and grey and white materials. 
Sf-N.5. Fab-N.4 ext.; N.7/8 int.; core N.8. 

42. Grey. Fine; some very fine brown ?grog or filler. N.6/7. 

43. Pale grey surface, paler fabric. Coarse sand filler. Sf-N.8. Fab—N.8. graduating 
to N.g in centre. 

44. Mottled grey surface, paler fabric. Fine grey and white filler. Sf-N.5/6 ext., N.6/7 
int. (mottled). Fab-N.8; N.7 at centre. 

45. Surface grey with darker patches. Fabric pales to centre. Fine; very fine sand. 
Sf-N.5, patches of N.2. Fab—N.2 to N.7 at centre. 

46. Grey. Hard, fine; some dark inclusions. Sf-N.5. Fab—N.6. 

47. Grey. Fine. Filler of grey, white and black particles. Sf-N.7. Fab-N.5. 

48. Grey; darker internally. Sand filler. Sf-N.7/8 ext.; N.4 int. Fab-N.4 to N.5 in 
centre. 

49. Grey. Coarse grey, white and black filler. Sf-N.7. Fab—N.5. 

50. Pale grey. Large grey and black filler. Sf-N.7/8. Fab-N.8. 

51. Grey; layered fabric. Dark brown inclusions. Sf-N.7/8. Fab-layer of N.4 below 
sf; core N.7. 

52. Grey; fine. N.7. 

53. Grey; layered fabric. Grey-brown inclusions. Sf-N.6/7. Fab-N.4 near sf; N.7/8 
in centre. 

54. Light grey. Fine; some fine brown and white filler. N.7/8. 

55- Grey. Some very fine sand. Sf—N.5 ext.; N.5/6 int. Fab-N.7/8. 

56. Dark grey surface (some oxidized patches). Layered fabric. Grey-white and black 
inclusions. Sf N.3 to N.6/7. Fab—N.7/8; core N.4 to 5 in centre. 

57. Light grey. Grey-white and black inclusions. N.7. 

58. Grey. Fine; very fine sand. Sf-N.5 to 7 in parts. Fab-N.7. 
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59. Grey. Some white sand. Sf-N.5 ext.; N.4 int. Fab-N.5. 

60. Grey surface; layered fabric. Some dark inclusions. Sf-N.6 to 5 ext.; N.5 int. 
Fab-N.4 beneath sf, core N.6. 

61. Grey. Fine, some grey-white and black filler. Sf-N.6 ext.; N.6/7 int. Fab-N.6. 

62. Pale grey, Fine. N.7. 

63. Grey. Fine; fine sand filler. Sf-N.6 ext.; N.7 int. Fab-N.6. 

64. Dark grey, oxidized buff in one part. Inconsistently layered fabric. Sf-N.4, patched 
with Br. A6/7. Fab—N.3 to 8. 

65. Light grey. Fine sand filler. Sf-N.6/7. Fab-N.7/8. 

66. Light grey. White, and a few dark, inclusions. Sf-N.6 ext.; N.7 int. Fab-N.7. 

67. Darkish grey surface; grey layered fabric. Brown inclusions. Sf-N.4 ext.; N.4 to 5 
int. Fab—N.7 under sf; layer of N.4; core N.6. 

68. Grey; layered grey fabric. Fine. Sf-N.7/8. Fab—N.5 below sf; N.7 in core. 

69. Grey. Fine sand filler. Sf-N.5 ext.; N.6 int. Fab-N.7 to 6 at core. 

70. Grey. Sf-N.5/6. Fab—N.6/7. 

71. Grey. Grey-white and black filler. Sf-N.7. Fab-N.7/8. 

72. Grey, darker core. Dark grey inclusions. Sf-N.5/6. Fab—N.4 in core. 

73. Grey; layered grey fabric. Very fine sand. Sf-N.6 ext.; N.7int. Fab-N.4 below 
sf, core N.6. 

74. Grey. Fine; some brown inclusions. Sf-N.7. Fab—N.5. 

75. Light grey; layered grey fabric. Some dark inclusions. Sf-N.7/8. Fab—N.5 beneath 
sf; core N.3. 

76. Surface grey to dark grey in parts. Fabric not known (vessel restored). Very fine. Sf- 
N.7/8 to N.3 in parts. 

77. Grey: layered fabric. Fine sand filler. Sf-N.6. Fab—N.5 beneath sf; core N.7. 

78. Dark grey externally, grey internally. Fine. Sf-N.4 ext.; N.6/7 int. Fab-N.7. 

79. Grey. Fine. N.6/7. 

80. Grey, darkish; paler fabric. Some very fine sand. Sf-N.4/5 ext.; N.5 int. Fab-N.7. 

81. Grey. Some fine grey-white and black filler. Sf-N.6/7. Fab—N.7/8. 

82. Grey; layered fabric. Fine. Sf-N.6. Fab—N.4 beneath sf; core N.8. 

83. Grey, lighter fabric. Fine. Sf-N.6. Fab-N.8. 

84. Pale grey surface. Fabric unknown (vessel restored). Very fine, some very fine sand. 
SEN.7/8. 

a Grey; paler fabric. Very fine sand. Sf-N.5. ext.; N.6 int. Fab-N.7. 

86. Light grey. Some black inclusions. Sf-N.7. Fab—N.7 near sf; N.8 in centre. 

87. Grey. Coarse; brown inclusions. Sf-N.6. Fab—N.6 to N.7 in centre. 

88. Grey. Fine; fine sand filler. N.6. 

89. Grey, surface with pale patches; pale fabric. Fine; very fine sand filler. Sf-N.5 to 
N.8. Fab-N.7. 


The order of illustration of these vessels has been outlined above; their discussion will 
be conducted in the same order. 


Fars with curved and grooved wall or shoulder: nos. 40-46 (see also nos. 16, 23, 24 and 32 
above). Grooves and cordons on the bodies of vessels were common in the pre-Roman Iron 
Age, both in Belgic and in some south-western British pottery traditions, and survived into 
the Roman period (Hawkes and Hull, 1947, for numerous vessels from Camulodunum). 
Body grooves on vessels with curved rims are present at Verulamium (Frere, 1972, 283, 
fig. 107, no. 277, and 305, fig. 116, no. 591) dated c. a.D. 75-105 and 135-145 respectively, 
but the tradition was not common at that site. From Dyer Court, Cirencester, came two 
jars in fabrics other than Severn Valley ware with body grooves (Webster, 1959, 75, fig. 15, 
no. 20; 77, fig. 16, no. 70). Whatever its precise origin, it was obviously an important feature 
in the Wanborough area, and is also found at Mildenhall (Annable, 1966, fig. 2, no. 13; 


fig. 3, no. 43). 
Nos. 45 and 46 have both curved rims and shoulder grooves, but most notably rustica- 
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ted decoration. This has pre-Flavian Continental origins, but in Britain is most typical of 
the Flavian-Trajanic period (Gillam, 1957, types 95—99, total date range c. A.D. 70-130). 


Jars with curved rim and either no wall groove, or no evidence surviving for one: nos. 47-59 
(see also no. 29). The La Téne III origin of round-shouldered jars with curved rims does not 
require reiteration here: several may well have borne body grooves. The form was present 
‘at Oare (Swan, forthcoming). 


Jars with curved rim, cordon at base of neck, and grooved shoulder or wall: nos. 60-62. These 
jars have the feature of a cordon at the base of their necks to add to the characteristics 
already discussed in relation to nos. 40-46: one of the Severn Valley jars already cited 
possesses this feature (Green, 1942, 17, fig. 2, no. 10). 


Jars with curved rim and cordon at base of neck, and either no wall groove or no evidence surviving 
for one: nos. 63-75. Common throughout Southern Britain in late Iron Age and early 
Roman contexts, this form requires little comment. It survived with varying resilience in 
different areas throughout the Roman period. 


Miscellaneous jars: nos. 76-82. The beautifully made, spectacularly designed no. 76 is too 
much of a whim to demand citation of parallels, but a generally “Belgic’ air may be 
detected. No. 77 is, like 31, similarly ‘Belgic’, and a parallel from Verulamium (Frere, 1972, 
291, fig. 110, no. 373) has a similar size, decorated shoulder and (larger) curved rim, and is 
dated to c. A.D. 105. 

No. 78 is of a widespread type (the ‘poppy-head’ beaker). Although particularly 
common towards the second half of the second century in Northern Britain (Gillam, 1957, 
types 70-1), it had gradually developed from the first century at Verulamium, and close 
parallels for the rim form of the Wanborough vessel appear soon after c. A.D. 100 (Frere, 
1972, 297, fig. 112, no. 428; 305, fig. 116, no. 604, A.D. 130-150, and another cited with it 
from a different context, 105-15). 

No. 80 may be the upper half of a derivative of Camulodunum form 120 (Hawkes and 
Hull, 1947, pl. Lvur); one occurred in the Mildenhall well deposit (Annable, 1966, fig. 4, 
no. 29). It may be residual: the Gallo-Belgic original of Camulodunum 120 is normally 
pre-Flavian. No. 81 is of Belgic origin (Verulamium-Frere, 1972, 277, fig. 104, nos. 162, 
167, c. A.D. 60-753; 297, fig. 112, nos. 443-5, ¢. 105-30; also Winchester-Cunliffe, 1964, 
e.g., 62, fig. 14, no. 14, among others, and possibly Mildenhall-Annable, 1966, fig. 2, no. 
18?). No. 82 combines elements of the form of 81 with the jars with curved rims and a 
cordon at the bases of their necks. 


Bowls: nos. 83-87. Carinated bowls with projecting rims are typical of the late first- 
early second centuries, as has already been noted in the case of No. 39. No. 84 is a miniature 
version of the same general form as Gillam (1957) type 214, dated c. a.p. 80-125, No. 87 
is a full-sized bowl, whose stubby rim and wall grooves find a close parallel at Verulamium 
(Frere, 1972, 289, fig. 109, no. 327, c. A.D. 75-85) and another, Hadrianic-Antonine, from 
Winchester (Cunliffe, 1964, 68, fig. 18, no. 12). No. 86 bears almost the last shadow of a 
Gallo-Belgic bow] or dish form; a probably coincidental parallel is figured by Gillam (1957) 
type 338, aptly claimed as a copy of a Curle 15 samian vessel. 


Lids: nos. 88-g. One example of each of the two ways commonly found of finishing the 
edge of a lid: a vertical face (No. 88) or a rounded rim (No. 89). 


Fabric group (h) 


go. Black surface; black to brown fabric. Fine sand filler, some large white inclusions. 
Sf-N.2. Fab-N.2/3 near ext.; Y.Br.A4 near int. 

gt. Grey surface, with pinkish wash; layered fabric. Much sand filler. Sf-N.5, with 
traces of R. Br. B6. Fab—N.3 to N.5 in core. 
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92. Black surface with grey patches, traces of red wash. Grey-black fabric. Much sand 
filler. Sf-N.3 and N.7/8 patches. Traces of R. Br. B6. Fab—N.3 to N.6 in centre. 

93. Black; much sand filler. N.2. 

94. Black to grey surface; some red wash. Dark grey fabric. Much fine sand filler. 
Sf-N.3 to N.7, predominantly N.4 ext. with traces of R. Br. Bo, N.4/5 int. Fab—N.4. 

g5. Grey. Layered grey fabric. Fine grey and black sand filler. Sf-N.5. Fab—layer of N.8, 
core N.7. 

96. Black surface; grey, brown and pale grey layered fabric. Much sand filler. Sf-N.2/3. 
Fab-N.2/3 near ext., then layer Y. Br. B3; layer of N.7 near int. sf. 

g7. Black surface, black to brown fabric. Whitish sand filler. Sf-N.2. Fab—N.2 to Br. Ag. 

98. Black. White sand filler. Sf-N.2 to N.3 in parts. Fab—N.2. 

The equation of the jars with Gillam’s types may be of some interest: No. 90 = type 
118 (very approximately), Nos. 91-93 = type 119; No. 94 = type 120. The last four match 
very precisely with these Hadrianic-early Antonine type specimens, and imply that they 
are unlikely to antedate the reign of Hadrian by very many years, although the site is 
obviously quite near the Dorset production area of this Category 1 ware. No. 95 is a grey 
(but not Category 2) imitation, wheel-thrown, of an earlier third century black burnished 
jar, and must be intrusive. (I am grateful to J. P. Gillam for his confirmation of my sus- 
picions about the sherd, and further elucidation of its fabric and date.) 

Nos. 97 and 98 are more variable in rim details than the above jars, and do not 
preserve any evidence of their bases or lower walls. They in no way conflict with the 
proposed date of the deposit, however. 

No. 96 is the neck of a jug in black-burnished ware. Similar jugs occur (in different 
wares) at Fishbourne (Cunliffe, 1971, II, 203, fig. 96, nos. 131~3) where they had a long life 
from ¢c. A.D. 75 well into the second century. Cunliffe’s nos. 131 and 132 show similar vertical 
burnishing on their necks. 


APPENDIX I 


PIPECLAY FIGURINE, by C. M. Johns (Department of Prehistoric and Romano-British Anti- 
quities, British Museum). 


Only the back of the head of this female figurine was recovered (Fic. 7). The fabric is a 
well-fired white ware with no visible inclusions. ‘The surface is smoothed to a glossy finish. 
Though clearly moulded (the figurine has broken at the join of the front and rear halves), 
the hairstyle is finished with much direct tooling. The hair appears to be rising to a high 
front, and is then combed down from a central whorl—not a parting—to a small bun on 
the nape. The details are not paralleled on any pieces in Rouvier-Jeanlin (1972). 

The type could be a mother-goddess, but there is also a possibility of its being a female 
bust. It is very large, even bearing in mind that the heads of these statuettes are dis- 
proportionately large. Date—late first to second century A.D. 


APPENDIX II 


THE WANBOROUGH PIT GROUP AND THE MILDENHALL WELL 


In 1966, F. K. Annable published a group of pottery from a well at Cunetio-Milden- 
hall, of similar size to the group at present under discussion. ‘his was studied rather in 
vacuo owing to the total lack of stratified deposits from Wiltshire for the first and second 
centuries A.D. Annable’s dating of Savernake ware to c. A.D. 100 led him to date the 
closure of the well to around that date; the excavation showed it to have been filled on a 
single occasion. This conflicted with the group of samian recovered, dated by Dr. Grace 
Simpson to c. A.D. 50-60, and necessitated a view of ‘cultural retardation’ in the area in the 
use of samian and Gallo-Belgic wares. 

If the dating of this group from Wanborough to c¢. A.D. 120 is correct (and there is 
external evidence for the black burnished ware, as weil as the dating given by the plentiful 
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samian) one might expect some overlap with the deposit from Mildenhall. This is only 
eight miles away and, according to Annable’s hypothesis, only 20 years earlier (and that 
only if the Wanborough group was not formed over a period of years, as admitted as a 
possibility above—in which case it may have begun accumulating at approximately the 
same time as the Mildenhall well was filled.) 

In fact, there is very little overlap at all between the deposits. That from Mildenhall 
contains large numbers of bead-rimmed vessels, and ‘native’ coarse fabrics, as opposed to 
the proficiently mass-produced Wanborough wares. ‘The ring-necked flagon is a good first- 
century form, and contrasts with the flagons at Wanborough, which are typologically ‘up 
to date’. There is no Gallo-Belgic ware in the Wanborough group—but there are similarly 
‘up to date’ mica-dusted, marbled, slip-painted, and colour-coated vessels. At least six or 
seven Gallo-Belgic platters and beakers are involved at Mildenhall. 

The correspondences which do exist amongst the coarse wares are between simple 
vessels with long lives—curved rims with or without neck cordons, a few with wall grooves. 
In fact, the high proportions of bead rims at Mildenhall, together with large storage jars 
and Gallo-Belgic wares, has much in common with the published evidence from Oare 
(Cunnington, 1909). 

The conclusion to be drawn is presumably that the samian evidence and the fine 
wares at Mildenhall do indeed date the deposit (the filling of a well at the abandonment 
of an early military site?) and that Savernake ware must have begun production substan- 
tially before c. A.D. 100. 

It was only after writing this paper that the convergent conclusions reached by Mrs. 
Swan concerning the pottery from Oare became known to me. Her drawings and descrip- 
tions (forthcoming) further emphasize the differences between the pottery from that site 
and from this Wanborough group. The similarities between the Oare and Mildenhall 
groups make a first century—and probably pre-Flavian—date for both almost inescapable. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF SAVERNAKE WARE 
by IAN HODDER 


THIS ARTICLE reports an attempt to study in detail the relationship between the 
production centre and the market area of a type of Roman coarse pottery. Savernake 
pottery was chosen for such a study because it is comparatively distinctive to the eye 
and with the aid of a hand lens, so that its distribution can be fairly reliably plotted. 


THE PRODUCTION OF SAVERNAKE POTTERY 


The main published report on the Savernake Forest kilns (Annable, 1962) 
concerned two kilns in North Wiltshire at SU 22326499, two miles south of Milden- 
hall—a Roman town perhaps walled in the fourth century (W.A.M., 57, 233)— 
and half a mile east of the Mildenhall/Old Sarum Roman road. A further five kilns 
have been discovered in the same area and excavated under the direction of the Rev. 
E. H. Steele (W.A.M., 57, 2353 57, 3963 58, 34-5; 58, 244-5; Luckett, 1970). 
Another, although badly recorded, kiln producing some Savernake pottery has been 
discovered at Broomsgrove Farm, near Milton, Pewsey (Cunnington 1893; Devizes 
Museum Catalogue 2 (1934), 163-4). Also in the Pewsey area, the occurrence of 
possible kiln ‘furniture’ outside the west rampart of the Martinsell hillfort (SU 
17456380) associated with Savernake pottery may indicate a further production 
centre (Archaeological Review 4). The ‘late Celtic rubbish heap’ near Oare (Cunning- 
ton, 1909) and close to the above site has produced possible kiln ‘furniture’ (Devizes 
Museum) as well as a large amount of Savernake pottery, perhaps indicating the 
true nature of this site. There is thus evidence of production of a similar type of 
pottery over a considerable area by a number of kilns, and within easy reach of the 
town at Mildenhall. 

An approximate date for the kilns excavated by Annable was provided by a 
coin of Domitian from the stoke-hole of one of the kilns. This, and a cipher-stamped 
samian sherd from a shallow pit near the kiln, suggested a date around 100 A.D. 
(Annable, 1962). However, in a well at Mildenhall, Savernake pottery was found 
with samian dated from 50 to 60 a.p. (Annable, 1966), while the ware also appears 
in possibly very early associations at Casterley Camp, Knap Hill, Hanging Langford 
Camp, Yarnbury and Oare. There is no good dating evidence for the end of the 
industry, but the presence of the products in otherwise fairly late collections (for 
example Highworth and Broadtown Field) suggests continued use of the pottery 
perhaps into the third century, although for the moment this can only be speculation. 

In the kilns a wide range of pottery shapes has been found (Annable, 1962; 
Luckett, 1970), a number of which are distinctive and can be seen as the main 
products of the kilns. These are bead-rim jars (FIG. 1, 7-11), storage jars (FIG. I, 1-4) 
often with a decoration of zig-zag burnishing, bowls frequently with a girth constric- 
tion (FIG. 2) and lids (Fic. 1, 5-6). These shapes are found at the kilns in a wide range 
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Fries t 


Savernake pottery. 1-2. Broomsgrove Farm; 3. Northwood Farm, Colerne; 4. Baydon; 5-7. Windmill Hill; 
8. Everleigh; 9. Erlestoke; 10. Colerne Park Wood; 11. Savernake Forest kiln. 


of fabrics, but very common is a distinctive one, and it is only this which has been 
studied as Savernake ware. It is light, or whitish grey or buff in colour with very 
little visible quartz tempering but with dark iron and grog grits. It often has a fairly 
clean hard texture, while the surface is usually unburnished and is often darker grey. 
Wherever possible only sherds which had the distinctive shape and fabric character- 
istics were considered as Savernake pottery. Percentages of pottery identified in site 
assemblages as coming from the kilns are therefore conservative. 

Having arrived at a definition of a distinctive Savernake ware, it was important 
to test whether the identifications made by eye and hand lens could be given a more 
objective basis. In view of the geological uniformity and sedimentary nature of the 
area, making the identification of minerals and heavy minerals (see below) a possibly 
fruitless task, it was decided to do a textural analysis of thin sectiors of the sherds. 
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Savernake pottery. 1-3. Savernake Forest kilns; 4. Barbury Castle; 5. Bishopstone; 6. Baydon; 7-8. Casterley; 
g. Windmill Hill; 10. Devizes; 11. Foxbridge. 
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TEXTURAL ANALYSIS 
(in collaboration with A. Garrard) 


This technique was used by Peacock in studying some fine sandy wares from 
Fishbourne with promising results (Peacock, 1971, 259). The method involves quan- 
tifying the factors such as ‘feel’ which are usually subjectively expressed by the 
archaeologist. Thus, sections of 31 Savernake sherds as well as 34 other sherds were 
prepared. These were then examined under a petrological miscroscope to note the 
range of minerals present—in the case of the Savernake pottery the sherds were 
made up almost entirely of quartz, iron ore and grog tempering in a clay matrix. 
The thin sections were then re-examined under a phase-contrast microscope to 
enable a range of variables to be quantified. These were the maximum lengths of 
the quartz, grog, iron ore and quartz agglomerate particles; the percentages of clay 
matrix, quartz, grog, iron and quartz agglomerate; and the ratio of the area covered 
by the quartz particles to that covered by the clay matrix. However, only two of 
these aspects of texture showed any marked variation. These were the size (maximum 
length and breadth) of the quartz grains and the ratio of quartz particles to clay 
matrix. The relationship between these two variables is shown in Fic. 3. In these 
terms a clear clustering together of those samples from the kilns and the sites identified 
by eye as Savernake pottery can be seen. This clustering is completely separate from 
another type of pottery studied from the Sussex region which is also different 
in having no grog tempering, and can be distinguished from other local wares, 
and from wares resembling Savernake pottery, only in some aspects. This method 
can only confirm the identifications made by eye, but the clustering of the Savernake 
sherds in FIG. 3 suggests a distinct tradition of pottery manufacture which might 
reasonably be explained by the pottery all coming from the same group of kilns. 

A heavy mineral analysis of two sherds of Savernake pottery, one from the kiln 
and one from a site assemblage, was also undertaken. As Peacock found in studying 
the Fishbourne pottery, the heavy mineral residues were flooded by opaque minerals 
—mainly iron—so that the number of identifiable heavy minerals on each microscope 
slide was very low. Since a large amount of pottery would have had to be crushed up 
to obtain reliable percentage counts, and since heavy minerals are probably fairly 
common and unlocalized in the lowland area, it was not thought worthwhile to 
follow this approach further. 


PROBLEMS IN DISCUSSING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POTTERY 


In discussing the distribution of Savernake (Fic. 4) and other coarse Romano- 
British wares, the nature of the archaeological sample must be considered. An initial 
problem results from regional differences in fieldwork. For example, any map of 
Romano-British pottery found in Wiltshire is likely to show a marked concentration 
around the Roman town at Mildenhall thanks to some very intensive field-walking 
collections by a few local enthusiasts. Other areas remain comparatively blank, while 
the spread of types outside the area studied cannot of course be gauged. Spatial 
variation in site survival has also occurred (Taylor, 1972). For these reasons it is 
_ helpful, when constructing distribution maps, to show ‘negatives’—that is con- 
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Fic. 3 


Vertical axis: ratio of quartz to matrix. Horizontal axis: average size of quartz grains (microns). a. Savernake 
ware from Savernake and Pewsey kilns and Oare. b. Savernake ware from occupation sites. c. Small jars with 
everted rims from Rowlands Castle kilns (Hampshire). d. As c, from occupation sites. e. Other wares (appen- 


dix). 


temporary sites where the type of pottery being considered is not found (Jope, 
1963). 

A further problem concerns the variable quality of the samples of pottery 
studied. An important method of analysing the distribution was to count the percen- 
tage of Savernake ware in the total assemblage of coarse pottery found in a museum 
as coming from one site. These percentages must be considered highly unreliable 
if the sample is bad. For example, many collections of pottery as they now exist in 
museums are only a selection of the finer or more interesting sherds found at the site. 
Even in modern excavations not all the coarse wares are always kept, and frequently 
not all the body sherds. Similarly, field walkers often pick up ‘interesting’ sherds, 
while some fabrics are less visible than others on the ground. As a result of this selec- 
tive quality of the samples, it is especially common to find in an assemblage a high 
proportion of finer wares—that is samian, colour-coated fabrics and mortaria. 
Usually there is little interest paid to the remaining coarse pottery and there appears 
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to have been less general systematic retention of one type of coarse ware in preference 
to another. For this reason, percentages were counted excluding the finer wares 
defined above. However, in addition to selection by the archaeologist, any group of 
pottery from a pit or living floor is not a random or representative sample of the 
pottery that was used on the site—its composition will vary with functional differ- 
ences across the site. This introduces a further variability into the studied samples. 

The unreliable nature of the samples also relates to their size. The number of 
sherds counted varied from 10 to over 500. Small samples give some idea of whether 
types are present or absent, but they seriously distort percentages (see below page 77). 
For example, one sherd in a collection of ten is 10% of the assemblage. In practice, 
it was found that samples of over 30 sherds resulted in fairly consistent spatial trends, 
and the assemblages in Fics. 4 and 5 have been divided on this basis. Clearly further 
reliability could have been obtained by increasing the minimum sample size, but this 
would quickly reduce the number of samples which could be taken into account, and 
decrease the likelihood of being able to pick up detailed distributional patterns. 

A further major problem in analysing samples of this sort is that of chronology. 
Most collections have a very wide date range. It is in any case extremely difficult to 
be accurate about the date of small collections of coarse pottery since most types 
have a long time-span, and since associated fine wares often seem to have been 
retained long after their manufacturing date. At best, it is usually possible only to 
prove broad date brackets of the type ‘first/second centuries’, ‘second/third centuries’ 
or ‘third/fourth centuries’. Clearly the time-span of the assemblage relative to the 
time-span of the kiln production will seriously affect the percentages. As far as 
possible, therefore, sites in Fics. 4 and 5 have been distinguished according to date 
range. 

Another difficulty in using percentage counts may result from the size of the 
sherds. Clearly by breaking every sherd of a particular ware into two or more smaller 
sherds its percentage in the assemblage can be increased. Since there was no evidence 
that this had happened, (7.e., that at certain sites the Savernake sherds were all 
smaller or larger than other sherds), it was thought reasonable to use counts instead 
of weights (Evans, 1973). 

One result of all the above variation in the quality of the samples is that 
apparently contemporary assemblages from different parts of the same site often yield 
rather different percentages. For example, the percentage of Malvernian pottery 
(Hodder, 1975; Peacock, 1967) at Dymock varies from 1°% to 6% in different depo- 
sits. Also percentages of Savernake pottery from Windmill Hill in different museums 
varied from 45% to 51%. Where this variation occurred, the maximum possible 
sample size was used so as to get a general picture of the amount of pottery of a 
particular type getting to the site. A further result might be thought to be that the 
material was unsuitable for detailed analysis. Indeed an important aim of this 
study was to see if, in spite of the sample problems, any interesting patterns would 
emerge. 

The discussion of the reliability of the percentages mapped in Fic. 4 has so far 
been concerned with the archaeological problems. There is, however, a problem 
inherent in the use of percentages. In studying marketing patterns it is really the 
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The distribution of Savernake ware. The sizes of the circles indicate the ratio of Savernake ware to other 

coarse pottery. Filled circles: assemblages with more than a total of 30 coarse ware sherds. Open circles: assem- 

blages with less than a total of 30 coarse ware sherds. a. Assemblages with evidence of first or second century 
pottery but without Savernake ware. b. Walled towns. c. Kilns producing Savernake ware. 
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The distribution of Savernake ware. The widths of the bars and the sizes of the circles indicate the ratio of 

Savernake ware to other coarse pottery. Bars: assemblages of more than 30 coarse ware sherds, and coming 

from the first and second centuries A.p. Filled circles: assemblages of more than 30 coarse ware sherds, but 

representing more than the first and second centuries A.p. Open circles: assemblages of less than 30 coarse ware 

sherds. a. Predicted service area around Mildenhall. b. Area covered by Savernake ware lids (appendix). 
c. Roads. Other symbols—as in Fic. 4. 


actual amount of interaction between a centre of origin and a destination which is 
important. Geographers, with more reliable information, can count the amount of 
interaction. The wide range of sample size makes this impossible in an archaeological 
context, so that percentages have to be used. This is, however, less satisfactory than 
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using the amount of pottery because it is easily affected by the composition of the 
rest of the assemblage. Thus, the same amount of pots may have been sold at a rural 
and an urban site, but appear as a smaller percentage in the larger, more complex, 
urban site. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SAVERNAKE POTTERY 


In the distribution maps (Fics. 4 and 5) it has been possible to control some of the 
variation caused by the factors discussed above, and this is shown by the use of 
different symbols. In Fic. 4, in which the size of the circles indicates the ratio of the 
Savernake pottery to the other coarse wares (as defined above), two factors of the 
distribution may be isolated for discussion. First, a large number of sites with high 
percentages occur in a restricted area around the kilns and the Roman town at 
Mildenhall. Second, outside this area fairly high frequencies are found only within 
easy reach of the roads. This is especially apparent to the west of Mildenhall. These 
two characteristics, which constitute the market potential of the kilns, can be 
considered separately. 

To investigate the immediate market area, a more detailed map was constructed 
(FIG. 5). Bars are shown from sites with more than 30 sherds and only first/second 
century pottery. Their width indicates the percentage at that site and they are linked 
to Mildenhall as the hypothetical market centre. The area with high percentages 
corresponds quite well to the distribution of one type of Savernake pottery, the lids. 
(The lack of bars east of Mildenhall is probably fortuitous since the large filled circles 
here show that high percentages were also reaching this part of the lid area.) Other 
types are more widespread, but the lids seem to define the immediate market area 
quite well (for evidence of different distances travelled by different products from 
the same kilns in the case of finer wares, see Fulford, 1973). Is it possible that the 
immediate market area is also the market area around Mildenhall? Was the market- 
ing of Savernake pottery closely connected with Mildenhall, so that its distribution 
defines the market or service area of Mildenhall ? 

To examine this possibility it was necessary to predict the service area around 
Mildenhall. The Reilly breaking-point formula (Hodder, 1974) is a model for 
predicting service areas which takes into account the nearness of competing centres 
and their relative size. It predicts that the point where there will be equal interaction 
with two neighbouring centres (a and b) of different size will be located between the 
centres according to the ratio of the sizes of the centres. In other words, the breaking- 
point between the two service areas will be nearer the smaller centre and farther 
away from the larger one in direct proportion to the sizes of the centres. Thus, 


Dab 
Do = 


Sa 
r+/e 


where Db is the distance from the breaking-point to centre b, Dab is the distance 
from centre a to centre b, and Sa and Sb are the sizes of centres a and b. By applying 
this model to one centre and each of its neighbouring centres in turn it is possible to 
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construct its service area. There has been much discussion by geographers about the 
most appropriate form of the model (Carrothers, 1956; Huff, 1964; Olsson, 1965), 
but in the form used here it has been found to correspond closely to real consumer 
movements in a number of examples, being especially relevant in rural areas (Berry, 
1967, 41). 

To apply this model to predict the service area around Mildenhall the following 
assumptions must be made: first, that Mildenhall was a market centre at this date. 
Certainly the early well excavated here (Annable, 1967) suggests an early use of 
the site. Second, it is assumed that the neighbouring walled towns were marketing 
products at the same time and in competition with Mildenhall, and third, that the 
size (acreage) of the walled towns reflects to some extent the attractiveness of the first 
and second century markets at these sites. 

The predicted service area of Mildenhall according to the location and size of 
neighbouring walled towns is shown in FIG. 5. It does seem to correspond quite closely 
to the area with high percentages of Savernake pottery and the area covered by the 
lids. In view of this, it might be suggested that the assumptions may be justified, and 
that the immediate distribution of Savernake pottery takes the pattern it does 
because it was marketed from Mildenhall to Mildenhall’s market or service area. 
The actual marketing mechanism may have been solely sale in the market at Milden- 
hall, or, in addition, sale in the surrounding minor markets connected to the main 
market at Mildenhall by traders or pedlars moving according to some cycle of 
market days (Berry, 1967, 94). 

Outside the immediate market area so far discussed, fairly high percentages are 
also found within easy reach of the main roads (Fic. 4). This reflects the easier move- 
ment provided by the metalled roads which would be especially apparent in the case 
of a bulky, fragile product such as pottery. There are thirteenth century references 
that transport costs sometimes made up to 25% of the purchase price of pottery, and 
the easier movement along the main Roman roads would have allowed lower prices 
at roadside markets than at markets off the roads. Therefore, beyond a certain dis- 
tance a reasonable purchase price could only be maintained by the movement of 
traders or consumers along the main roads. The importance of the roads for commer- 
cial exchange is seen in the third and fourth centuries by the attraction to them of 
finer wares (Hodder, 1975; Swan, 1973). 

The location of the Savernake kilns allowed easy access to the market of Milden- 
hall itself, as well as to the market or service area for which Mildenhall was the 
centre. The kilns were also placed at the centre of a road network which enabled 
the products to reach a still wider market. 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


There is a general fall-off in the amount of Savernake pottery with increasing 
distance from the kilns and Mildenhall. This fall-off can be studied more precisely 
by plotting the amount found at each site against distance from Mildenhall (Fic. 6). 
This approach has been examined more carefully elsewhere (Hodder, 1974), but it 
should be stressed that rather different types of curve are obtained if the density or 
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The best-fit regression line for Savernake ware. log] = 4.8649—0.9372 D°4. Vertical axis: percentage of 
Savernake ware (1). Horizontal axis: distance (D) in miles from Mildenhall. 


percentage of sites with Savernake pottery are considered rather than the percentage 
of Savernake pottery in each assemblage. The information plotted in Fic. 6 includes 
only the better samples—that is, assemblages of more than go sherds and of only first 
and second century date. If the whole range of sites is considered (Fic. 7) the distorting 
effect of small samples providing inflated percentages is apparent. The type of curve 
which best fits the data has an exponent of distance which is similar to the regression 
curve for the Malvernian early Romano-British coarse pottery (Hodder, 1974; 
1975). Studies of various forms of regression curves have shown that curves of the 
Savernake pottery type are often associated with fairly direct and frequent contact 
with the production or marketing centre. Such a pattern of contact has already 
been indicated by the spatial distribution of the pottery. 

In conclusion, a detailed study of the distribution of Savernake pottery with the 
aid of some models and techniques developed in other disciplines has allowed a 
hypothesis to be put forward. This suggests that the Savernake kilns were located in 
such a way that they could take advantage of the marketing mechanisms centred on 
Mildenhall. The main distribution of the products indicates Mildenhall’s market or 
service area. Testing of this hypothesis must await more detailed excavation of 
Mildenhall and surrounding sites to try to obtain some idea of their relative function, 
especially as to what identifiable exchange functions, such as markets and shops (as 
may have been found at Wanborough), existed. 


Vertical axis: the ratio of Savernake ware to other coarse pottery. Horizontal axis: miles from Mildenhall. 
Filled circles: as bars in Fic. 5. Triangles: as open circles in FIG. 5. Open circles: as filled circles in FIG. 5. 
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APPENDIX 


Key 


Column 1. Total number of coarse ware sherds counted. 
Column 2. Number of Savernake ware sherds. 


Column 3. Percentage of Savernake ware. 


Column 4. Nature of sample and other information. 
a. Assemblage consisted of less than 30 coarse ware sherds. 
b. An assemblage of more than 30 coarse sherds, but representing more than the 


first and second centuries A.D. 


c. An assemblage of more than 30 coarse sherds, and coming from the first and 


second centuries A.D. 


d. An assemblage containing a lid of Savernake ware. 
e. Asample from the assemblage analysed. 
Column 5. Name of museum or private collector, accession number, references and 


comments. 
N.G.R. 2 3 4 5 

Berkshire 

Ashdown (near) SU 2881 32 I 3 Cc O. Meyrick 

Baydon SU 290775 133 31 23 Cc Newbury M. 
Archaeol. Rev. 5 

Fyfield SU 4208 34 I 3 Cc Ashmolean M. 
1955-495 

Idstone SU 277802 104 13 12 b Swindon M. 
Archaeol. Rev. 4 and 
5 

Lambourn, SU 289807 60 I 2 b Reading M. 

Fognam Down 192; 713/136, 67: 

Odstone Down SU 286844 121 2 2 b Newbury M. 
1.63(3). Trans. 
Newbury District 

| Fld Club 10 
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N.G.R. 


rc 


I 2 ) 4 5 
Ruscombe SU 8377 73 I I b Reading M. 
Brickfield 10.47 
Wickham SU 3971 13 2 15 a Newbury M. 
1940.114; 1956.6 
Gloucestershire 
Bagendon SP 017062 333 23 G ce Corinium M. 
Clifford 1961 
Cirencester SP o201 321 13 4 c Corinium M. 
Kingscote, Ashel ST 807957 526 2 I b Gloucester M. 
Barn 41/1968, 104/196. 
Archaeol. Rev. 3-5 
Lechlade, Poole’s SP 2100 250 I I b Corinium M. 
Gravel Pit 
Minchinhampton 
Common SU 8600 46 I 2 b Stroud M. 
Rodborough SU 850032 182 I I ce Stroud M. Trans. 
Common Bristol Gloucester- 
shire Archaeol. Soc. 
78 and 83. 
Hampshire 
Armsley SU 168162 356 I I b Salisbury M. 
156/45. W.4A.M., 
57> 3973 58, 35; 
Musty 1969 
Blagdon Copse SU 3835 296 9 3 b Winchester City 
M. 31.00.1 
Bury Hill SU 346435 427 I I c Winchester City 
M. 6.00. Hawkes 
1940 
Somerset 
Bath ST 7564 255 I I c Bath M. BCH 70 
Chew Valley Lake | ST 5659 222 PI I c Bristol City M. 
Ham Hill ST 4816 217 5 2 ce Taunton M. 
Kingsdown Camp ST 718517 218 II 5 c Taunton M. 
Sea Mills ST 551759 572 6 I c Bristol City M. 
Archaeol. Rev. 
1 and 2 
Wiltshire 
Aldbourne Chase SU 22317543 38 19 50 cd B. Phillips 
Aldbourne, Stock SU 23637413 32 3 9 be B. Phillips, 
Lane ploughing 
collection 
All Cannings SU 108676 37 6 16 c O. Meyrick 
Down 
Allington Down SU 095665 46 5 II b O. Meyrick 
Alton, Wansdyke, SU 115647 16 5 31 a Devizes M. 
Red Shore 50.1971 
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Amesbury, Earl’s 
Farm Down 


Atworth villa 


Avebury 


Badbury 


Barbury Castle 


Barbury Castle 
Farm 
Bishopstone Down 
Boscombe 
Down East 


Boscombe 
Down West 

Broad Town 
Field 

Broad Town, 
Thornhill 


Burbage Down 


Burderop Down 


Casterley Camp 


Chisbury Camp 
Chiseldon 


Clench Common 

Colerne, 
Northwood 
Farm 

Colerne, Park 
Wood 


Corsham 


Covingham 
Cricklade 


N.G:R- 


i 2 5 3 4 

SU 184419 133 6 5 b Devizes M. 
10.1965 
Christie 1959 

ST 856665 172 2 I b Devizes M. 
37-1967; 7.1971. 
Archaeol. Rev. 5; 
W.A.M., 49, 46: 

SU 080692 18 20 24 b Devizes M. 
55-1967; 56.1967. 
Surface collection 

SU 194810 108 3 3 b Swindon M. 
W.A.M., 57, 24. 
Archaeol. Rev. 4 

SU 149768 19h) 84 47 c Devizes M. 
Archaeol. Rev. 4 

SU 15357460 43 9 21 c B. Phillips. 
Archaeol. Rev. 5 

SU 258807 20 5 25 a 

SU 20643828 130 23 2 b Salisbury M. 
Archaeol. Rev. 
4 and 5 

SU 190390 Present be Salisbury M. 30/51 
Richardson 1951 

SU 095775 47 a aes b 

SU 07357928 26 5 19 a Devizes M. 
30.1970. 
Archaeol. Rev. 5 

SU 219582 34 4 12 b O. Meyrick. 
Surface collection 

SU 163771 121 II 9 b Swindon M.; 
B. Phillips. 
Archaeol. Rev. 4 

SU 115535 341 81 24 ce Devizes M. 
Cunnington, B. H. 
and M. E. 1913 

SU 27906599 31 13 42 b Devizes M. 1204 

SU 202784 21 6 29 ae B. Phillips. 
Surface collection 

SU 198644 76 II 14 c O. Meyrick 

ST 812734 297 33 II ce Devizes M. 
23.1966; 6/63. 
Archaeol. Rev. 1 

ST 837730 298 4 I b Devizes M. 
11/56/258; 
9/58/333 

ST 86016980 80 14 17 be Devizes M. 
38.1967. W.A.M., 
59, 37! 

SU 19258540 490 17 3 b Swindon M. 

SU 0993 80 2 2 b Cricklade M. 
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N.G.R. 


Lane 
East Kennett, 
Cow Down 
East Kennett 
Down 
Easton Grey 


Easton Grey 
Easton Hill 
Enford 


Erlestoke, 


Detention Centre 


Fittleton Down 
Foxbridge Farm 


Everleigh 

Fyfield Down 
Hackpen Hill 
Hamshill Ditches 


Hannington 


Heddington, Bear 
Farm 


Highworth, 
bungalow estate 
Highworth, 
Vorda Road 
Highworth 
sites 
Hinton Downs 
Hinton Parva 
Knap Hill 
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Devizes, or 


SU 01756102 
SU 121659 
SU 115660 
ST 89038705 
ST 89038705 
SU 205593 
SU 132520 


ST 970540 


SU 196514 
SU 203843 


SU 206536 
SU 140711 
SU 125746 


SU 062332 


SU 18059584 


ST 973673 


SU 19859230 
SU 203931 


SU 194923 


SU 24828026 
SU 252806 
SU 121637 


171 


233 


524 


a) 
35 
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4I 
58 


27 
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20 
69 
27 


38 
415 
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II 


170 


40 
27 


17 
26 
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be 


ome 


bd 


be 


5 


Devizes M. 3/60 


Devizes M. 


49-1971 
O. Meyrick 


Devizes M. 
28.1970; 45.1968. 
Archaeol. Rev. 5 
Malmesbury M. 
O. Meyrick. 
Surface collection 
Devizes M. 
8.1967; 9.1967; 
12.1967; 13.1967. 
Archaeol. Rev. 1; 
W.A.M., 62, 126 
Devizes M. 

25/63 

O. Meyrick 
Swindon M. 
Pipe-line trench 
Devizes M. 
21.1971 

O. Meyrick. 
Surface collection 
O. Meyrick. 
Surface collection 
Salisbury M. 
7/61; 8/61; 
41/1960. W.A.M., 
62, 118 
Ashmolean M. 
1955-314-5; 
Devizes M. 
Devizes M. 
W.A.M., 473 

45, 180, 191; 49, 
219-20. 

Archaeol. Rev. 4 
Devizes M. 
35.1968 

M. Stone 


Devizes M. 
5/58/311. M. Stone 
B. Phillips 

O. Meyrick 
Devizes M. 
12.1965; 1588; 
1594-8; 1600-1. 
Cunnington 1912 


N.G.R. 


2 3 4 5 
Liddington Castle SU 2079 26 I 4 ad Ashmolean M. 
Liden Stream SU 20278557 26 3 12 a B. Phillips 
Little Bedwyn SU 2966 17 5 30 ad Ashmolean M. 
f 1955-307 
Mildenhall well SU 2169 666 | 560 84 ce Devizes M. 
Annable 1967 
Milton Lilbourne SU 192584 44 7 16 b Devizes M. 
4/59/354 
Surface collection 
Nettleton ST 82257696 864 98 11 be Devizes M. 
5/57/280. 
Archaeol. Rev. 3-4 
Oare SU 1563 178 gi 51 cd Devizes M. 
Cunnington 1909 
Ogbourne St. SU 215755 67 6 9 c O. Meyrick 
George, Round 
Hill Down ] 
Ogbourne St. SU 2074 85 14 16 c Ashmolean M. 
George 1955-309 
Pewsey Down SU 1759 503 «| 278 55 c Devizes M. 
Surface collection 
Preshute Down SU 146745 58 3 5 b O. Meyrick 
Purton, SU 081875 76 I I b B. Phillips. 
Dogridge, 
Blacklands Surface collection 
Russley Park SU 27328014 78 5 6 b B. Phillips 
villa 
Sandy Lane ST 9667 24 I 4 a Devizes M. 
35-1967 
Savernake barrows | SU 215662 4I 13 24 cd O. Meyrick 
Stanton Park ST 89607973 54 2 4 a Devizes M. 
villa 33.1967. M. Stone 
Stockton ST 973362 95 7 7 b Devizes M. 
Earthworks W.A.M., 43, 389- 
95 
Stockton ST 973362 224 22 9 b Salisbury M. 
Earthworks 1/1919/1920 
Silbury Hill SU 1067 53 4 8 b Avebury M. 
Swindon, Carfax SU 152851 120 3 3 c Swindon M. 
Street 
Swindon, SU 166826 130 I I b Swindon M. 
Downsview. Rd. 
Swindon, Okus SU 150825 73 4 5 c Ashmolean M. 
Road 1955-313 
Uffcott Down SU 14327651 50 6 12 b B. Phillips. 
Surface collection 
Wanborough SU 195852 143 3 2 c B. Phillips. Group 
from a pit. 
Wanborough, SU 21408552 26 9 35 ce Devizes M. 
Mount Pleasant 32.1970; 31.1970 
West Overton SU 127683 68 5 7 b O. Meyrick. 


Surface collection 
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N.G.R. I 2 3 4 5 
West Kennet SU 1068 82 14 17 c Avebury M. 
Avenue 
Windmill Hill SU 087715 58 26 45 cd Avebury M. 
Annable 1965 
Windmill Hill | SU 087715 136 69 51 cd Devizes M. 
Annable 1965 
Winterbourne SU 103686 78 13 17 b Devizes M. 
stream 30.1966 
Winterbourne SU 120725 97 9 9 b Devizes M. 
Monkton 43-1971 
Wroughton, SU 15008030 20 2 10 a Devizes M. 
Green’s Lane 13.1972 
Wylye, Bilbury SU 010363 46 3 7 b Salisbury M. 
Rings 42/56. W.A.M., 
58, 335 58, 243; 59 
Yarnbury SU 036403 go 31 34 cd Devizes M. 
Cunnington, 
M. E., 1934 


Textural analysis: additional samples 
ee 


Site 


Ware 


Source 


3 Efe. 


Ditchley, Oxon. 


Callow Hill, 
Oxon. 

Whitehill farm 
kiln, North 
Wiltshire 

Yarnbury 


Benson, Oxon. 
Abingdon, Berks. 


Hallcourt Wood 
kiln 

Aldbourne, North 
Farm, North 
Wiltshire 

Amesbury, Earls 
Farm Down, 


South Wiltshire 


i 
| 
| 


Body sherd with fabric comparable 
to Savernake ware 

Body sherd with fabric comparable 
to Savernake ware 

Light grey ware 


Butt beaker sherd with fabric 
comparable to Savernake ware 
Body sherd with fabric comparable 
to Savernake ware 

Body sherd with fabric comparable 
to Savernake ware 

Buff sandy fabric 


Early Romano-British sherd of local 


ware 


Early Romano-British sherd of 
local ware 


Ashmolean M. 
Ashmolean M. 


B. Phillips 


Devizes M. 
Ashmolean M. 
Ashmolean M. 
Southsea 


Castle M. 
Devizes M. 


Devizes M. 
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THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S HOUSE AT HIS 
MANOR OF POTTERNE 


by N. D. McGLASHAN and R. E. SANDELL 


INTRODUCTION 


THE MANOR HOUSE in Potterne was undoubtedly the most important building that 
the village ever boasted. Indeed for several centuries in the Middle Ages the existence 
of a mansion brought the village into prominence in the national life. The comings 
and goings of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury and his retainers, visists by royalty and 
the trade consequent upon wealthy patronage must have added both interest and 
pecuniary advantage to the local rural scene. The Bishop’s civil court was a centre 
for the administration of justice and through his stewards and bailiffs he exercised 
control over the agricultural activities of the broad acres of Potterne. 

Yet the anomaly exists that his manor formed of a considerable group of docu- 
mented buildings disappeared completely and for most of the twentieth century at 
least the actual site has been unknown. 

The purpose of this account is to set down what information can be derived 
from records and to synthesize this with details of an initial exploratory excavation 
and with the geographical advantages of the building situation postulated. To dig 
for a known, rather than an unknown, edifice and to piece together diverse threads 
of data has greatly increased the interest of this project. 

The greatest overall objective, however, has been to determine the locality of 
the Bishop’s manor buildings in order that the site may be preserved unharmed until 
all possible information has been unearthed. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


The sources for information concerning the use made of the manor house at 
Potterne by medieval bishops are the bishops’ registers. Unfortunately these only 
start with Simon of Ghent in 1297, and consequently various other documents of 
an earlier date have also been used. 

Potterne was given to the Abbey of Sherborne by King Offa of Mercia in 705! 
and certainly by the ninth century, there was a timber church with a baptistery? 
serving the needs of the district. Baptisms in these early days were conducted by the 
Bishop himself. The Domesday Book records Potterne in 1065 and 1086 in the hands 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, since the sees of Sherborne and Ramsbury had been 
joined in 1058 and moved to Salisbury in 1075-8. In 1091, to support his new 
cathedral, Bishop Osmund set up a prebend supported by rents from properties in 
the central part of Potterne.3 This later became called the Tithing of Prebend and 
remained in the hands of the Dean for the next 163 years. The next Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Roger, occupied the important post of Chancellor of England and it was he 
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who, in 1109, started to build the castle of Devizes on a commanding knoll at the 
boundary (Ad Divisas) between his manors of Potterne and Cannings. The bishop 
became increasingly powerful and in 1139 King Stephen took measures to seize 
Roger’s castle of Devizes as well as his manors of Potterne and Cannings. The castle 
was never restored to the bishops of Salisbury but came to be used as a royal dower 
house. The next bishop, Jocelyn de Bohun, did receive back the unfortified manor 
of Potterne in 1148 from the Empress Maud.4 It would seem reasonable to assume 
that after the bishops of Salisbury lost Devizes Castle they made their local head- 
quarters in their manor of Potterne, in the village where, by the end of the century, 
the Dean of Salisbury had a house. There is no means of knowing when the manor 
house was built, but it was probably in the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Meanwhile, perhaps about the middle of the twelfth century, the little timber 
church had fallen into disuse to be replaced by a stone one probably on the site of 
the present one. By 1173 the Bishop was arguing over lands in Worton (part of 
Potterne) and this dispute had eventually to be settled by papal delegates. In 1271 
Richard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, and Adam, Dean of Salisbury, exchanged some 
parcels of land. One of these had been the site of the house of William of Potterne, and 
extended in length ‘from the courtyard of the Dean himself’ (“a curta tpsius decant’) 
to that of John de la Fenne and in width from the garden of the Dean to the high- 
way.5 If there are remains of a medieval house in the garden of Porch House, it may 
well be that this document refers to the actual land on which Porch House was later 
built, lying between the Dean’s garden and the highway. In 1236 Bishop Bingham 
granted rights to the fabric fund of Salisbury Cathedral by the hand of Walter de la 
Wile, his chaplain, at Potterne and, in 1242, he definitely issued a document from 
Potterne. A manor house was there by then. Again in 1246 he consecrated an Abbot 
of Malmesbury in Potterne ‘on account of his obvious bodily infirmity’ (‘manifesta 
sui corporis debilitate’)® and in spite of the rule that no abbot or abbess should be 
consecrated outside the cathedral. In the next year Bishop Bingham gave benediction 
to the Abbot of Cerne ‘in our chapel at Potterne’ (‘in capella nostra de Poterne’).7 

To return to the prebend, in 1226 this had been held by Elias de Dereham® 
who was said to be the builder of Salisbury Cathedral, which might account for the 
body of Potterne church being in the same style as the cathedral. Elias de Dereham 
may well have built the Potterne manor house for the bishop as well. He is known to 
have built Leadenhall (Aula Plumbea) in the Close at Salisbury as a pattern for a 
canon’s house.9 In 1254 the Bishop of Salisbury, William of York, who since 1219 had 
held the prebend of Horton in Gloucestershire in the diocese of Worcester, petitioned 
the Pope that it was beneath his dignity to hold a prebend in another diocese. 
Accordingly an exchange was arranged with the Dean of Salisbury whereby the 
Bishop gained the prebend of Potterne which the bishops hold to this day, and the 
Dean got the prebend of Horton. Thus by now the Bishop of Salisbury had become 
not only Lord of the Manor of Potterne, but Prebendary, Rector and owner of the 
advowson as well. 

The first of the bishops’ registers to survive is that of Simon of Ghent 1297-1315, 
and includes in 1297 the first overt record of a bishop residing in Potterne. He seems 
to have spent more time in his diocese than many of his successors although, like 
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many who followed him, he seems to have disliked actually living in Salisbury. His 
main residences were Sonning, Ramsbury, Potterne and Chardstock. Simon of 
Ghent made considerable use of Potterne as a centre (see Table I) and so did his 


TABLE I 


DAYS SPENT BY BISHOP OF SALISBURY RESIDENT AT POTTERNE 
(data from Bishops’ Registers) 


Simon of Ghent, 1297-1315 


1297 59 1302 50 1307 88 1312 I 
1298 8 1303 17 1308 46 1313 16 
1299 23T! 1304 72 1309 22 1314 79 
1300 18 1305 119 1310 5 
1301 150 1306 8 1311 nil 
Roger Martival, 1315-1330 
1315 40 1319 135 1323 nil3 1327 84 
1316 3 1320 re 1324 121 1328 = 
1317 nil? 1321 14 1325 102 1329 
1318 28 1322 168 1326 76 (died 14 March 1329/30) 
Wyvil, 1330-1375 . “ he 
I I 
poe 4 133 nl ate 3 ne ‘ oe, 
331 5° 1337 47 343 39 349-5 ; 
1332 72 1338 4 1344 I 1353 3 
1333 22t 1339 9 1345 25 1354 nil 
1334 16 1340 22 1346 6 
1335 5 1341 52 1347 2 
Erghum, 1375-1388 
1375 nils 1379 6 1383 2 1387 21 
1376 3 1380 52 1384 I (translated to Bath & 
1377 3 1381 3 1385 4 Wells, 13 Sept. 1387) 
1378 I 1382 3 1386 14 
Mitford, 1395-1407 
1400 17 1402 50 1404 13 1406 176 
1401 21 1403 139 1405 99 (died 29 April 1407) 
Hallum, 1407-1417 
1408 19 1410 42 1412 II 1414 6478 
1409 nilt¢ 1411 1057 1413 I 
Chandler, 1417-1426 : 
1417 nil 1420 nil 1423 190 1426 77 
1418 19 1421 71 1424 10 (died 16 July 1426) 
1419 nil 1422 31 1425 71 
Beauchamp, temporalities 1 Oct. 1450 
1451 nil 
1452 56 
n.B. The year ended on 25 March until the year 5 Bp. Erghum 3 months only in 1375. 
1752. 6 Bp. Hallum was Ambassador to the Conference 
+ Part year spent abroad. of Pisa, January 1408 to October 1409. 
* Register imperfect. 7 Bp. Hallum came to Potterne on the day after 
1 Bp. Simon of Ghent abroad in June. he was made a Cardinal, 6th June 1411. 
2 Bp. Martival mostly at Sonning. 8 Bp. Hallum arrived at the Council of Constance 
3 Bp. Martival mostly at Ramsbury. on 7th December 1414 where he died three years 
4 Gap in Register. later. 
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successor, Roger Martival. Indeed it would appear that Martival died there as he 
was in Potterne for 84 days up to 6th March 1329/30 and he died on 14th March. 
Bishop Wyvil did not spend so much time there, mostly single days, although he did 
spend 72 days there in 1332. For much of this time he was engaged in a struggle to 
obtain possession of Sherborne Castle, and in 1337 he successfully petitioned Edward 
III for permission to crenellate his mansion at Potterne.'° Whilst this implies a large 
establishment, it does not seem to have been acted upon as the permit was renewed 
to Bishop Erghum by Richard II in 1377.!" In 1340 there were still no full time 
merchants recorded as residing in Potterne which may imply the rival growth of the 
borough at Devizes. 

Bishop Erghum was an infrequent visitor and Bishop Mitford only slightly 
more regular. He also seems to have died in Potterne as he spent 176 days there 
up to 21st April 1407 and died sometime after 29th April 1407. Among the last few 
bishops to visit Potterne, Bishop Hallum was a lawyer of international reputation. 
He was absent from his diocese and from the country for 10 months in 1409 at the 
Conference of Pisa where he was one of the English ambassadors. In 1414 he left for 
the Conference of Constance where he died three years later. 

The next Bishop, Chandler, had been Dean of Salisbury and was elected by his 
canons who took advantage of the fact that there was a vacancy in the Papacy at 
the time and also that the previous bishop had been absent for three years. A state- 
ment of account (Compotus) of 142513 relates how the Bishop of Salisbury had built an 
oriel on to the Bishop’s palace in Potterne using 11 cartloads of stone from Hazelbury, 
15 road miles away. It relates the number of hurdles and spike nails used and that 
they had to make the stonework fit the woodwork. Bishop Chandler died in 1426. 

The last Bishop to visit Potterne was Beauchamp (1450-1481). As an architect 
of national importance, he was much employed by Edward IV to superintend his 
works. It was under his direction that the rebuilding of St. George’s chapel Windsor 
was started. His involvement in court affairs can be seen from the length of time 
he spent at Chelsea, Westminster, and Windsor. The last time that he came to Pot- 
terne was 8th November 1452 after also spending 3rd September-to 28th October 
there in that year. No bishop after this date either issued documents from or stayed 
at Potterne. One must presume that soon after this time they started to let the manor. 
The first surviving evidence of their actually doing so is a lease in July 1538 in 
Henry VIII’s reign'4 which also refers to an earlier lease of January 1508 whilst 
Henry VII was king. By this the manor of Potterne was leased to William Trymnell 
(junior) for a rent of £9 6s. 8d. A later Trymnell is thought to have owned Porch 
House. Later again, in 1548, the Bishop leased the Lordship, Manor, and Prebend 
of Potterne to John Tregonwell for 99 years.'5 Between 1452 when Bishop Beauchamp 
was last known to come to Potterne and 1508 when a lease had been granted lies an 
unaccountable period. The significant thing about this gap is that it covers the period 
when Porch House is thought to have been built. Since this was freehold, very little 
is known about its early history. Perhaps it was built as a place where the bailiff 
could transact his business, because, although the bishop let the manor, he kept 
control of the manorial courts. In the Rental of 1538'® there were already 11 free 
tenants and a different pattern of management was emerging. By the time of the first 
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Terrier in 158817 both the old park and the new park were in the hands of John 
Dauntsey who had lands in West Lavington. The next reference to the bishop’s 
manor comes in the middle of the next century. A survey of the leaseholds of the 
manor of Potterne taken in 1639 says ‘imprimis the Manor House with Orchard, 
garden and hop yard, 3 acres, £3’.18 The last mention of the manor comes in a survey 
of the manor dated 1649. By this time the Commissioners for the sale of Ecclesiastical 
Lands had seized the properties of the Bishop of Salisbury and were in the process of 
selling the manor. This Survey’? shows that the bishop by an indenture dated 2oth 
July 16 Charles I (1640) had granted a lease of the manor of Potterne and certain 
tithes to Hugh Grove of Chisenbury and it goes further and describes the house. 


‘The manorial house situate in Potterne aforesaid now in possession of the 
before mentioned Hugh Grove, gent, or his successor is for the most part of it 
built with free stone thoroughly tiled containing seven rooms belowe the stairs, 
i.e. one hall and kitchen, one parlour, one larder, one milke house and pantry 
house and one cellar, and seven rooms above ye staires i.e. one faire chamber 
over the hall, another faire chamber over the parlour and over the kitchens and 
other chambers with it and two chambers more in the new buildings. Item: a 
large house or building well walled and well covered with stone for the most 
part of it (but some small reparations in the ceilings) which contayneth in 
breadth about 25 foote and in length about 80 foote which is called ye chappell 
now fitt for a barne. And one faire barne containing 8 baies or rooms of building 
built with free stone with timbers covered with tyle. Wanting some reparation 
in the coverings. And one orchard well stored with fruit trees containing by 
estimation one acre. Item: the backside and yards about the same house con- 
taining about 2 acres... to be worth... £10.’ 


It then goes on to say that the late farmer and lessee had demolished, taken down 
and carried away much material from the house. Ashlar, apparently of several 
medieval periods, is to be found to this day in parts of the village far from the site. 


SITE LOCATION 


Against the background of the written record and in seeking a site likely to be 
chosen by a thirteenth century Bishop with national and secular as well as ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual interests, several changes of circumstance need to be considered. 

The general region of the ancient hundred of Potterne and Cannings with three 
churches in 10913 had long been an important centre of ecclesiastic activities and, 
after the loss of the locally situated Castle in 1139, the Bishop would inevitably have 
had need to replace that building with another fairly nearby from which his diocesan 
and administrative work could be continued. 

In terms of physique the countryside would have differed (to the modern eye) 
in two particular respects. There must have been far more forest. In fact in 1086 
the Domesday commissioners?° recorded the Bishop’s own woodland as ‘one league 
long by ten furlongs wide’ and a further three furlongs by one in the hands of one 
Ernulf de Hesding but claimed by the Bishop. As well as covering the south-facing 
steep scarp of today’s Grubbe’s Wood and Potterne Wood, forest would then have 
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stood thickly in the clay vales south and west of Potterne. It was in the former that 
the Bishop later had his hunting Park before growing population pressure and im- 
proved techniques caused these lower lying flat but heavy lands to be cleared for 
farming. 

Secondly the water-table stood far higher than today. Even in living memory 
wells (as at the Grubbe’s Wood Keeper’s Cottage) have dried up with greater 
demands on underground water. In the eleventh century six water-mills had been 
recorded (paying 43s. 4d.)?° and at least this number must have been present with 
their mill-pools and leats when the manor building was newly sited. Duck Street 
reminds today’s parishioners that for most of the village’s long history water ran in the 
village street. 

This greater abundance of surface water had economic importance in several] 
ways. It powered the mills and so the parish on the western edge of Salisbury Plain 
between the water catchment and the city-port of Bristol was favourably situated. 
Clear fresh water also provided fish-ponds for the nutriment of the rich and water- 
cress beds, some of which have only recently been allowed to disappear. For a major 
building, domestic water supply and proximity to freshly ground flour would also 
have been essential. 

FIG. 1 shows a hypothetical reconstruction of the site advantages of the traditional 
site of the Bishop’s manor house upon Courthill. The map is based upon a road sketch 
of 17742! and shows this site standing on well drained greensand, 300 ft. above sea 
Jevel on a commanding knoll opposite to the site once occupied by the Anglo-Saxon 
chapel? and upon which the new church of St. Mary the Virgin had just been or was 
being built. 

This greensand knoll or ridge is the southernmost of three which extend west- 
ward from the high chalk of Salisbury Plain at Caen and Dunkirk Hills, Old Park 
and Furzehill where the Castle stood, and thirdly, Courthill, Potterne.2? Only the 
last had the full set of geographical advantages: an existing settlement with long 
traditions of connection with Salisbury, a mill, water for fish, cress and domestic uses. 

The Plump Well—still an unfailing source of pure water to Lower Street pump 
and, until 1926, a daily supply by hand to present Courthill House?3—provided an 
important clue to where to initiate sub-surface probing. In 1933 or thereabouts the 
Plump Well was modernized, encased in a concrete tank and sealed to prevent 
pollution. At that time four workmen, of whom only one is alive today, discovered 
and removed but did not report two large non-local stone steps. These led up the 
steep bank of the Plump Well green lane towards the knoll rather east of south.?+ 
Some 50 yards into the Great Orchard this direction intersects a number of barely 
discernible ridges in the Great Orchard. Probing here gave extremely variable results 
within short distances. With the kind permission of the owners and of the tenant 
farmer, a 35 foot square enclosure was fenced off and an exploratory dig undertaken 
on the understanding that within two months all was to be made good. 

Because of its steep northern face this field has generally been used as pasture. 
However about two acres of the flat top at its southern side have occasionally been 
ploughed and planted in this century. 

A previous small excavation (see point A in Fic. 1) in 1961 had revealed possible 
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Hypothetical reconstruction of medieval Potterne. A. Trial hole exposing gravel surface, 1961; B. Traditional 
site of Bishop of Salisbury’s manor-house, 1973; C. Old route via Saddleback Lane to Urchfont; D. Later 
cutting of the ‘Gullet’ on new main road to Salisbury. 


gravel surfacing and an apparent post-hole at a point opposite to the end of the foot- 
path from Worton.?5 That work was noted but not utilized in the present context. 


EXPLORATORY EXCAVATION 


A pattern of trenches as shown in Fic. 2 (plan) and Fic. 3 (profiles) was cut. They 
leave no doubt at all that this spot has been built upon but it is impossible to say from the 
rudimentary findings either the nature of the building or its alignment or use. 

The plough layer of soil is everywhere about 8 or g inches deep and, where in a 
natural state, overlies degraded greensand quickly giving way to solid greensand bedrock. 
With so simple a geological sequence, man’s works are particularly clearly marked. These 
findings consisted of four particular excavated features within the fenced perimeter. 

(i) In the northwest was a trench cut 24 feet into solid greensand. It was filled with 
soil far more limy than the native soil and a large number of broken Cotswold stone type 
roof tiles and pieces of plaster mortar and some nails aid tiny carbon fragments. The 
impression was of the debris of a collapsed stone-tiled roof and of a robbed trench suitable 
for large, cut-stone foundations. 
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Plan of excavations, 1973. 


(ii) In one place a carefully bedded and mortared large irregular-shaped stone was 
held in position by mortared flints and this lay in a short trench at right angles to the main 
trench. This seems to have been the support for a buttress to the wall on either its inner or 
outer side. 

(ii1) Over much of the area uncovered was a two inch layer of chalk again foreign to 
this site. ‘The shape of this layer was not definable from these three trenches and its purpose 
is also uncertain. It may have represented a prepared surface upon which encaustic floor 
tiles were laid or, if in courtyard or stockhouse, could have been of itself merely a form of 
quasi-hygienic flooring 

(iv) In the floor of the southernmost trench (FF’ in Fic. 2), which was also largely the 
shallowest cut because in an undisturbed condition, two deeper hollows were uncovered, 
probably post-holes, with another in the western trench AA’. The relationship of such 
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Profiles through excavation, 1973. (Scale as in FIG. 2), 


wooden posts with the stone wall to the north is purely conjectural. They could have 
supported a lean-to extension to a major structure or a separate minor shed or store. 


THE ARTEFACTS 


No firm conclusion about the nature of the building or buildings is possible from the 
plans alone but the associated artefacts add to the picture even though no single item could 
be claimed to be in its original or significant position. The site had clearly been thoroughly 
robbed centuries ago; only broken materials of no constructional use were left, and these 
were in no semblance of order. For this reason they are listed by type and not by location. 

(a) Most important amongst the finds were 95 fragments of inlaid (encaustic) floor 
tiles. Their distribution seemed random but was usually within the shallow soil of the 
plough layer. Thus they could have moved away from their original site. The Great 
Orchard in this area is very close to flat, and movement, even through centuries, would 
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be expected to be minimal. Of these tile fragments 18 were of true inlay of white pipeclay 
design in an orange ground attributed to the thirteenth century, and 77 were of imprinted 
design of white upon dark green attributed to the fourteenth century.?® Small portions of 
several designs of each period were recovered but two are fully recognizable types (Fic. 
4a and b).?7 
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Fic. 4 
Encaustic tiles from Courthill site. 


The Fleur-de-lys design, associated in heraldry with St. Mary the Virgin, patron saint 
of Potterne church, is an almost complete diagonal half, possibly identical with those 
recorded from Amesbury Abbey and halved before firing for use in borders of patterns. 
A tracing seems to agree closely with a mid-thirteenth century Amesbury tile now in 
Salisbury Museum.? 

The second design of the later type is also a well known Wessex type derived from 
Salisbury?7 and shows a heraldic beast, allegedly a lion, passant within a circular border 
with a trefoil or decadent fleur-de-lys in each corner. The trefoil and circular border are 
common features of many of the small fragments of floor tiles found at Courthill. 

(b) Ten small pieces of green glazed roof-tile ridge-capping were found. No one design 
or shape was dominant, but 4 pieces showed slash hole marks typical of 13th and 14th 
century work. Ninety-eight fragments of flat clay roofing tile of several thicknesses were 
found; again these had been dispersed throughout the plough-layer. 

(c) Small iron pieces found included some 50 various nails, 3 door studs and one large 
shoe of ox shoe form. One nail was still 2m sttu through the fixing hole of a Cotswold stone 
roof tile. In addition 2 pieces of shaped iron may have been parts of implements, and one 
has been identified by Mr. W. Ford as a hunting arrowhead with a bifid point probably of 
medieval date.?9 The latter was situated in the plough-layer of trench AA’ about half way 
along. 

<a) The largest number of items was a collection of limestone roof-tile fragments of 
varying thickness and these were especially concentrated in the deep trench of the north 
of the site and in the post-holes of the south. No piece was of re-usable size. 

(e) In addition to the building materials, a large collection of animal bones, some very 
large, and a numerous collection of oyster-shells were unearthed. 
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(f) Domestic pottery was comparatively uncommon at these trenches. Some 20 frag- 
ments of early pottery dated 13th and 14th century were recovered and 105 pieces of jars, 
bowls and rims of 16th—18th century. One anomaly was the dearth of domestic material 
from the intervening centuries. This may become explicable when larger areas are un- 
covered in the future. A number of glass fragments later identified by Mr. W. Ford as 
metal-backed mirror were found scattered in the soil of trench DD’. Soil samples from this 
area, as from elsewhere on the site, have yielded no evidence of vegetation or of coleoptera. 

(g) Tobacco Pipes. Two clay pipe-bowls as well as a large number of fragments of 
stem were recovered intact from the plough layer at the site. Whilst these are not related to 
the manor and would have been dropped accidentally by farm workers after the manor 
itself disappeared, this pair is interesting as being examples of one of the earliest, as well as 
one of the latest, types of clay pipe (see Fic. 5). The inscription ‘Erin’ as well as the beauti- 
fully raised Irish design on the later pipe again emphasizes the proximity of Bristol as a 
west-facing seaport. ‘The difference of bowl size reflects the declining price of tobacco as it 
came into common use.3° 
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Clay pipe bowls from Courthill site. (a) Small plain bowl typical of 18th century; (b) and (c) left and right 
sides of early 20th century pipe with embossed designs emphasizing Irish connection. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The implications of these findings are of clear relevance. Encaustic tiles of 
monastic origin underline the ecclesiastic connections of the site. Wealth too is 
implicit in the use of cut stone of non-local origin which would have been costly to 
move in carts through mud lanes. Nor can one credit a taste in oysters to ‘the Potterne 
lambs’ of bygone centuries. This site was one of wealth and importance and with clear 
connections with the Church. Since tradition has the Great Orchard as the site of 
the Bishop’s Court and etymology confirms the general area, there seems no reason 
to doubt the general purpose of the buildings which stood here. On the other hand 
one factor militates against this being the actual main dwelling or palace. That is 
the dearth of domestic pottery of the middle period, broadly centring on the fifteenth 
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century. The masonry footings are more suggestive of part of an ancillary building, 
possibly ‘ye chappell now fitt for a barne’ or the ‘one faire barne’. 

The exploratory nature of this excavation and, in particular, the short time and 
absence of financial backing make it unreasonable to expect a fully provable identi- 
fication of the nature of the Courthill site in the Great Orchard at this stage. None- 
theless the happily coincident synthesis of evidence written and evidence unearthed 
make no other explanation likely. Most critical, however, the site is now recognized 
and will be assured of the highest priority with regard to preservation.3! 
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THE MEDIEVAL KILNS ON NASH HILL, 
LACOCK, WILTSHIRE 


by MICHAEL R. McCARTHY 


with contributions by F. K. Annable, G. C. Dunning, Elizabeth S. Eames, John 
Musty, and C. K. Pankhurst 


SUMMARY 


The existence of Medieval pottery and tile kilns on Nash Hill, suspected since the turn of the 
century, appeared to be confirmed by the presence of ‘wasters’ in excavations carried out in 1965. 
Further work in 1971 revealed two rectangular tile kilns and two pottery kilns, one of double-flued 
type, linked in a stratigraphic sequence. Amongst the finds from the pottery kilns were large 
numbers of cooking pots, bowls, and highly decorated wares as well as a very remarkable 
‘dragon’ jug. Inlaid tiles were a feature of the tile kilns production. Inferences drawn from docu- 
mentary evidence as well as from the tiles suggest that the kilns were in lay ownership and may be 
the earliest commercial tilery identified at present. The date 1s around the turn of the 13th and 
1 4th centuries. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
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CIRCUMSTANCES OF DISCOVERY AND EXCAVATION 


Finds of inlaid tiles on the slopes of Nash Hill early in the present century 
aroused speculation about the existence of kilns manufacturing tiles for Stanley 
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Abbey.? In 1965, following finds of pottery, Mr. F. K. Annable directed excavations 
on a low mound on the north side of the Nash Hill-Reybridge road. The finds, 
mainly of pottery, included ‘waster’ material and increased speculation about the 
close proximity of pottery and tile kilns. In 1971 further discoveries were made, this 
time on the south side of the road, and reported to Devizes Museum who arranged 
for a geophysical survey to be carried out. This was undertaken by Mr. A. J. Clark 
of the Ancient Monuments Laboratory using a Fluxgate Gradiometer. The en- 
couraging results of the survey (FIG. 2) and the imminent threat of destruction in the 
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Geophysical survey, showing trenches A .B and C .and principal anomalies. 
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summier of that yéar led to excavations carried out under the direction of the writer 
for the then Ministry of Public Buildings and Works. 


GEOLOGY AND LOCATION 


The geological affinities of the greater part of Wiltshire are with south-east 
Britain except for the north-west corner of the county which is firmly linked to 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire by virtue of the Cotswolds and the Oxford Clay 
Vale. The latter, through which the Bristol Avon flows, is at its narrowest point in 
the vicinity of Lacock village. The dip-slope of the Cotswolds rises gradually to the 
west, whilst immediately east is the imposing scarp of the Corallian cuesta which is 
crowned with red sand at this point.3 Nash Hill is that part of the scarp linked by road 
from Reybridge to Sandy Lane. 

The investigations carried out in 1965 concentrated in an area north-west of 
Nash Hill Farm whilst those of 1971 were located on the 300 foot contour on the 
south side of the road, WSW of the same farm. A considerable amount of landslip has 
taken place on Nash Hill and has resulted in the formation of a number of terraces 
as well as other irregular surface features. The kilns excavated in 1971 were on one 
of these terraces. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


Many of the inlaid tile ‘wasters’ found during the excavations have close parallels 
in nearby abbeys but the extent of monastic involvement with the kilns is uncertain. 
Lacock Abbey, which is one mile to the south-west and Stanley Abbey, three miles to 
the north-east as the crow flies, are the nearest institutions which could have had 
links with the kilns. 

Lacock Abbey was founded as a house of Augustinian Canonesses by Ela, wife 
of William Longspee, the earl of Salisbury and the natural son of Henry II, in 1232.4 
Between 1232 and c. 1303 the abbey was endowed with numerous properties in 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and the Isle of Wight,5 a period which also saw the first 
major construction programme of the monastic buildings. °® 

Stanley Abbey, a Cistercian house, was founded in 1151 at Loxwell but moved 
to its present site in 1154. It received numerous endowments but more locally 
situated, particularly in the Chippenham Forest areas, and, as with Lacock, under- 
took a major construction programme in the middle and latter half of the 13th 
century.7 The present writer can find no evidence of links between the kilns and 
abbeys® despite Brakspear’s unsupported assertion that Nash Hill belonged to 
Stanley Abbey.9 

There is, however, a number of late medieval deeds of the Croke family which 
regularly refer to Nash Hill as a part of their Lacock estates'® so that the possibility 
of lay ownership must be considered. A deed of 1422 refers to land in Lacock, Lacock- 
wyke and Crokkernassh.t1 The two elements in the latter name are of interest and may 
provide a clue to the tenants if not owners of the land. The first element, Crokker-, is 
unrelated to the family name Croke whose genealogy has been worked out, but it 
could relate to the name Crockere which appears in 13th century documents. The 
second element, -nassh, may refer to the place-name Nash Hill. The only other 
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documentary references that could be connected with the pottery and tile industry 
are three personal names which, according to Le Patourel,!3 may be of some signifi- 
cance at this period. A William Potter was presented in 1270 for illegally enclosing 
13 acres at Ash.'¢ Walter Crockere appears in a Lacock custumal of c. 1280, cotidie 
ad prata quod diu opus est,!s and two late 13th century deeds refer to a house in Lacock 
in which Robert le Crockere formerly lived.® 

The balance of evidence, then, appears to favour lay rather than monastic 
ownership of land on Nash Hill and suggests that the involvement of the abbeys was, 
perhaps, confined to receiving consignments of tiles. 


Il. THE 1971 EXCAVATION AND FINDS 


THE EXCAVATION 


On the basis of the geophysical survey (FIG. 2) two places were selected for excavation. 
Trench A was located over an area of high magnetic anomaly and Trenches B and C over 
less substantial anomalies. After the removal of topsoil from the selected areas with a JCB 
3C mechanical excavator, volunteers cleaned down the trenches by hand. 

An area of intense burning with a large scatter of kiln debris accounted for the anomaly 
of 240 gamma in Trench A, but the source of the anomaly of 160 gamma was not imme- 
diately apparent. Trenches B and C were intended to test the archaeological potential of the 
areas Close to the road, the former over an anomaly of 100 gamma and the latter just beyond 
the limits of the geophysical survey. Both trenches confirmed the presence of archaeological 
material and two further small trial trenches located some yards west of Trench B also 
showed fairly widespread traces of medieval industrial or domestic activity close to the road. 


TRENCH A (FIGS. 3 and 4; PL. I a—c) 


Phase r. A short length of wall, extensively robbed, and aligned north-east by south- 
west was found to be 50 cms wide and survived to a height of 42 cms. It was constructed of 
large, unworked, limestone blocks, unbonded and faced internally with firebars. Although 
the wall had been robbed out to the north, the clay against which the outer face abutted 
curved round, thus apparently delimiting the north-eastern extent of the structure. Excava- 
tions showed that the wall did not extend below the floor of Phase 4. The maximum possible 
length for the wall is, therefore, 34 metres. Fragments of a hard, white floor abutted the 
wall on its inner face. Two metres south-west of the wall and aligned in the same direction 
was a quantity of rubble and firebars. This feature seemed to have been badly damaged 
by the construction of Phase 3 stoke-pit but the impression gained was of a collapsed and 
robbed wall. Just south-east of the rubble was a build-up of three white floors, each with a 
thin overlay of ash. 

Phase 2. The only feature which could be attributed to this phase was a fragment of a 
hard, white floor, semi-circular in shape. One side curled up against some tiles and firebars 
which appeared to be in situ and which may have formed part of the lowest course of a wall. 
The other side of the floor lay below the southern wall of Phase 3. 

Phase 3. This was very much more complete than its predecessors and included an oval 
chamber with two long flues aligned NE-SW. The southern wall was 45 cms. wide at its 
narrowest point and survived to a height of 50 cms. It was built of large, unworked and 
unbonded limestone blocks and faced internally with firebars. The topmost course was 
formed of pieces of floor and roof tile laid flat. The northern wall had been extensively 
damaged, possibly during the life of Phase 4, only the lowest course surviving. The chamber 
had a hard, white floor similar to those of Phases 1 and 2 and was 1.20 metres wide and 
1.45 metres long. The floor was 1 cm. thick. The flues had been repaired at their junction 
with the oval chamber; an extra skin of firebars had been crudely tacked on to the existing 
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Trench A. Phase 1 on undisturbed ground. Phases 2-5 sited on ground disturbed by kilns (indicated by stippled 
areas). 


wall. The south-western flue, which was the only one to be fully excavated, was 45 cms. wide 
where it entered the chamber and 30 cms. wide at the junction with the stoke-pit. Imme- 
diately south-west of the flue was a bowl-shaped depression 50 cms. deep and approximately 
1.50 m. wide; it was filled with burnt clay and ash and topped with a thick layer of 
charcoal. 

At the end of this phase the chamber was filled with a red clay and rubble fill which 
included a complete jug (Fic. 16: 166). Overlying this was a deposit of red, partially burnt, 
clay with tiles, firebars and occasional burnt stones in a soily matrix apparently tipping in 
from thé south-western side. 

Phase 4 (FIGs. 3-5). Although badly damaged, this can be seen as a small rectangular 
structure 3 m. long and 1.80 m. wide internally, aligned east-west. The north wall, which 
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Plan of Phases 1-3. 


survived to a height of 40 cms. and varied in width between 35 and 40 cms., was constructed 
in a manner very similar to those of Phases 1-3. Nothing survived of the eastern wall except 
for a few large stones towards the assumed position of the south-east corner. Enough of the 
southern wall remained in one place to show the width of the structure internally. The 
disposition of large blocks of limestone seemed to indicate a wider wall than its northern 
counterpart. A spine wall 20 cms. wide and very shoddily built of odd stones and firebars, 
some of which were bonded with clay, ran down the long axis of the structure. Parts of 
several arches survived on the north side. They were constructed of ‘waste’ tiles stuck 
together with clay and stuck on to the wall. A firebar was found standing upright between 
two of the arches in such a position as to suggest that it had originally bridged the space 
between. No arches survived in the southern half apart from the springers which remained 
on the spine wall. The floor was partially paved with tiles at the western end, the tiles 
including large inlaid examples. The other end had been baked hard during firing. 

The western limits of the structure were marked by a semi-circular patch of burnt clay 
covered with a thin layer of ash. Beyond this and curving round to the south was a layer of 
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small limestones overlaid at the western side by a deposit of yellow clay. A section through 
this showed that it was the tail of a clay bank which had been based on the limestones. A 
number of tip-lines of burnt and ‘waste’ material had accumulated on the bank. Traces of 
other clay banks were not forthcoming save for a small patch which abutted the north wall. 

Phase 5 (FIGs. 3 and 5). This enigmatic feature was located over the chamber and flue 
of Phase 3. It consisted of two roughly parallel banks, approximately 30 cms. high and built 
of tightly rammed pieces of pottery set in a clay matrix. No floor as such could be identified 
but there was a possible ‘post-hole’ about half way between the banks which penetrated into 
the debris which had accumulated inside the chamber of Phase 3. Apparently associated 
with the banks was a considerable deposit of ash and other industrial debris overlying the 
destroyed remains of Phase 4. The depression between the banks had silted up with a 
green sandy layer. 
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Plan of Phase 4 (tile kiln). 


The only other feature which could be associated with this phase was a small pit filled 
with quantities of broken pottery and other industrial debris. Another small pit also full of 
waste material was found immediately south of the stoke-pit area of Phase 4. 


TRENCHES B AND C (FIG. 2) 


The results of these purely exploratory trenches may be summarized as follows. 
Trench B was located over a magnetic anomaly of 100 gamma and proved to be a flat- 
bottomed linear feature, 50 cms. deep and 1-50 m. wide. The southern side appeared to 
have been revetted with large limestone slabs and smaller rubble which included a certain 
amount of pottery and tile. The north side seemed to lack the revetment and steep sides, 
but more extensive excavation may belie this. A number of tiles and firebars laid flat were 
found close to the north side but their purpose was not clear. 

Trench C, excavated to the south of B and just outside the area of the geophysical 
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survey showed no certain structural features but the very dark, hard, soily surface below the 
topsoil may have a significance which further work could elucidate. 


INTERPRETATION 


The excavations have revealed traces of the manufacture of tiles and pottery over most 
of the north-western corner of the field. The features consisted of four kilns, two pits, and 
another feature (Phase 5), the function of which is not clear. All the features may be placed 
in a Stratigraphic sequence which is described below. 

Phase 1 seems to have conformed in most respects with tile kilns, the nearest excavated 
example of which is at Clarendon Palace.'7 It was the earliest structure discovered and was 
succeeded by Phase 2. This structure lay within the remains of its predecessor and may have 
been a pottery kiln, an interpretation which rests upon the curved shape of the floor. 

Phase 3 was represented by a double-flued pottery kiln the construction of which 
involved the almost total demolition of Phase 2. The southern wall rested on top of the floor 
of the previous phase, making the relationship clear, whilst the stoke-pit cut through the 
north wall of Phase 1. 

Phase 4 was a tile kiln similar in construction to Phase 1 and to others excavated 
elsewhere.t® The only part of this structure which impinged on the others was the north 
wall which partly overlay the earliest two phases. 

Pit 1 may belong with Phase 4, a suggestion made on the basis of its position imme- 
diately south of the latter’s stoke-pit. A stratigraphic relationship could not, however, be 
demonstrated. 

The purpose of Phase 5 remains indeterminate. There was no doubt about the existence 
of the two banks of rammed pottery or the ‘post-hole’ like feature between them. Strati- 
graphically it was the latest feature on the site and its construction involved the removal of 
part of the Phase 4 clay bank on the north side and the north-west corner of the kiln. 

Pit 2 was cut through part of the Phase 4 clay bank as well as the east end of the north 
wall of the kiln. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Documentary sources of the late 13th century contain references to three individuals 
who had connections with Lacock and all of whom had surnames which elsewhere?9 
have been taken to indicate the presence of working potters. Other written sources tell us 
that two abbeys, no more than three miles away as the crow flies, were undergoing major 
reconstruction programmes in the middle to late 13th century.*° The excavations have 
produced tiles and pottery dated on the basis of comparative material elsewhere, notably at 
Cleeve Abbey,?! Somerset, and at Laverstock near Salisbury,?? to the later 13th century. 

We do not know who owned the land on which the kilns were situated; we do not 
know how long the industry lasted and we have no evidence for the relationship of the tilers 
and the potters. However, in view of the stratigraphical relationship of the four kilns it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that the tilers and the potters, often considered as two quite 
separate groups of craftsmen,?3 worked co-operatively for some of the time. That this may 
have been the case is also suggested by the virtually identical methods of construction 
employed in all the kilns and the very remarkable fact of their having been built on pre- 
cisely the same spot. Only one other example of the juxtaposition of tile and pottery kilns is 
known to the writer and even there the parallel is not exact.?4 Although it was not possible 
to demonstrate the time lapse between the final firing of one kiln and the construction of its 
successor, it may not have been archaeologically significant. The pottery recovered from 
the Phase 3 kiln and earlier levels was very similar to that obtained from later phases. 

The extensive damage to the tile kilns had removed most of the evidence for the way in 
which the tiles were fired. A piece of inlaid tile was incorporated in the wall of the earliest 
tile kiln, showing that this type was being made early in the history of the site. The floor 
and arches of the Phase 4 tile kiln incorporated inlaid and plain floor tiles as well as roof 
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tiles. The burnt areas of the kiln were at the front close to the stoke-pit; here the clay floor 
had been burnt red to a depth of 1 cm. whilst the tiles which formed part of the floor and 
arches were in a badly overfired and crumbly condition. The floor in the rear half of the 
kiln was hard and a yellow-brown colour. 

The implication of the lack of a pedestal in the Phase 3 pottery kiln is that the pots 
were stacked on the floor during the firing process. Neither the walls nor the floor of the 
oven showed the effects of real heat; this was confined to the flue and the deposit of ash and 
charcoal in the stoke-pit. There were no indications of the nature of the superstructure 
of the pottery kilns. 

The question of the affinities of the pottery kilns will not be dealt with here as this has 
already received extended treatment elsewhere.?5 


THE FINDS 


NON-CERAMIC SMALL FINDS 


The non-ceramic small finds were meagre in the extreme and consisted of a number of 
very small fragments of ‘rolled’ animal bones, a few oyster shells, a short length of whet- 
stone, two complete and one fragmentary horse or pony shoes. Apart from one of the latter, 
all came from Trenches B and C. Some of the animal bones and a few featureless pieces 
of iron that may be the shanks of nails were unstratified in the topsoil and may be of recent 
date. 


THE POTTERY?$ 


A total of 9,836 sherds were recovered from the site, 8,381 from Trench A and 1,482 
from the other trenches. Very little pottery could be regarded as stratified, the great bulk 
coming either from the overburden or from the very latest features. Much was incorporated 
in the structure of Phase 5 and a great deal more in Pit 2. The pottery which can be 
regarded as having useful associations is set out in Table I. 


TABLE I 


POTTERY ASSOCIABLE WITH STRUCTURES 


POTTERY 


sid (Numbers correspond to F1Gs. 6—20) Tote 
Phases 1 and 2 Nil fo) 
Ph. 2 destruction 6; 41; 177 and plain rod handles 9 
Ph. 3 ash in stoke-pit 63 153 213 39; 41; 110; 127; 164; 172; 188; 

and plain rod handles 44 
Ph. 3 below oven floor TT3. 113 5 
Ph. 3 sealed by Ph. 4 17; 62; 176; 184; 193 51 
Ph. 3 destruction 53 63 153 34; 843 117; 127; 164; 172; 182; 1903; 205 99 
Ph. 4 stoke-pit 37; 46; 182 13 
Ph. 4 below clay bank Basal sherds in Fabric C 5 
Ph. 4 earliest tip-line 58; 233; and body sherds in Fabric C 40 

in clay bank 
Ph. 4 latest tip-line in clay 31; 60; 90; 94; 96; 132; 172; 192; 223; 241; and 
bank foot of a possible tripod pitcher 51 

Pit 2 sealed below ; 63 113 313 553 58; 85; 86; 116; 1175 120; 152; 163; 

1723 1773; 179; 187; 193; 196; 229; 235; 239; 251 80 
Ph. 5 Most forms incorporated in structure 973 
Ph. 5 overlying Ph. 4 Most forms 518 
Ph. 5 destruction 117 
Pit 2 the contents 1484 
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A rim count shows that bowls accounted for 14% of the total, cooking pots 46%, and 
jugs 31%. Other forms such as frying pans,?7 ‘west-country’ dishes, fish dishes, an alembic, 
tripod pitchers, lobed cups and an aquamanile made up the rest of the material. 

The pottery from Trench A should probably be regarded as industrial rejects although 
few sherds displayed the typical characteristics of ‘wasters’. Where these did occur, runs of 
glaze over the fracture were commonest, really warped sherds being very rare. Much of the 
pottery from this trench had relatively fresh, angular edges contrasting with that from 
Trenches B and C, which had a distinctively ‘rolled’ appearance in common with the 
animal bones from that area. 


Fabrics 


Three fabrics were distinguished as. described below. Overall B was predominant 
and C extremely rare. In Trench A, fabrics A and C accounted for less than 1% of the 
total, whilst in the other trenches Fabric A amounted to 38% of the whole. Although these 
figures must be regarded with some caution as the amount of work done and pottery 
recovered from Trench A far exceeded that of the other trenches, the quantity of fabric A 
close to the road is striking. How far the distribution of fabrics indicates some horizontal 
stratification is not clear, though further work on the site may clarify the point. Certainly 
no real ‘wasters’ were found in fabrics A or C; it is possible that they represent the products 
of kilns not yet discovered. 

Fabric A is hard, with a filler consisting of numerous rounded limestone grits. They 
protrude from the surface where they appear as white or brown in colour. The grits will 
rub off leaving small holes varying in diameter from 0.5 to 1.5 mm. The fabric is generally 
oxidized to a buff or light brown with darker or stronger colours appearing only rarely. A 
number of sherds have uneven surfaces as though they had been hand-made and some of 
the rims look as though they had been made separately and luted on to the body. Vessels 
made in this fabric include both jugs and coarse wares. 

Fabric B is hard and very sandy with grains averaging 0.5 mm. in diameter. The 
surface texture is variable, sometimes very sandy and sometimes relatively smooth. There 
is also some variation in colour, with orange-browns and pink-browns dominant over the 
lighter ranges of buff. A very few sherds are reduced to a grey. The glazes appear as olive 
or emerald green, the exact shade depending on the presence or absence of an underglaze 
slip. Coarse wares sometimes have a thin wash of glaze on the rim or shoulder. All the fine 
wares are glazed externally and some, the lobed cups for example, are completely glazed. 
Whilst a few sherds have a slightly uneven surface reminiscent of coil building, most are 
wheel-thrown, often to a high standard. A few coarse ware rims look as though they may 
have been made separately and luted on to the body. 

Fabric C has surfaces pitted with many small holes where sand grains have fallen out. 
There are occasional straw impressions in the fabric which is reduced to a dark grey. The 
few sherds in this ware appear to be hand-made but the point could not be resolved. Only 
a single rim was found and there were no glazed or sizable body sherds. 


Forms 


Of the large number of coarse-ware rim forms discovered two, 31 and 60, were the 
commonest. Form 31 and its variants 3, 18, 32, 34, 45 and 46 accounted for just over 30% 
of the total. Form 60 and its variants 41, 56, 58, 59, 61 and 71 amounted to 124% of the 
total. All the other forms present were found in very small quantities and often as only single 
examples. Although it was not possible to arrive at an accurate figure to express the propor- 
tions of tripod pitchers to jugs, as the feet are the only certain diagnostic trait of the former, 
the impression was that the tripod pitchers formed a very small element in the total ceramic 
assemblage. > 
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CATALOGUE OF POTTERY 
Bowls (F1G. 6: 1-7) 


Fabric A: 2, 6. Fabric B: 1, 3, 4, 5, 7. Nos. 1-5 are glazed internally. No. 7 has fairly 
rough surfaces that may be indicative of hand-made ware. 


Fic. 6 
Nash Hill. Bowls. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Bowls (Fic. 7: 8-13) 

Fabric B: 8-13. Nos. 8, 9, 11 and 12 have traces of glaze which is on the inside on no. 
11. No. 13 has been drawn as a bowl rim but this is a questionable interpretation. The grill 
stamped decoration is unique amongst the Nash Hill material. Stabbing or slashing is a 
rare feature of coarse-ware rims. 


10 ve 


Fic. 7 
Nash Hill. Bowls. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Dishes, Pans, Alembic and Bung-Hole Pitcher (¥1G. 8: 14-30) 


Fabric B: 14-30. Internal glazing is a feature of the dishes (14-21) and pans (22, 23, 
26, and 27) but it is absent on the ‘west-country’ dishes (24 and 25). No. 28 is a large, thick 
rim which may belong to a storage vessel. The spout (29) may belong to an alembic but, if 
so, it should be added that no other vessels connected with distilling were recognized. 


Cooking Pots (FIG. 9: 31-46) 

Fabric A: 40, 41, 44. Fabric B: 31-9, 42, 43, 45, 46. The cooking pots of FIGs. 9-12 
show three main rim forms: (a) those with traces of internal thickening or a bead, (b) 
everted rims, sometimes with an external moulding, and (c) simple, undeveloped forms. 
In addition there are a great many variants, most of which only occur once or twice. 
Glaze appears on 31, 36 and 45 internally and on 45 and 46 externally. No. 31 is the only 
complete profile of a cooking pot. 


Cooking Pots (FIG. 10: 47-61) 


Fabric B: 47-61. Internally applied glaze appears on 48, 56, 58 and 60. No. 60 is a 
form close to the Selsley Common type and amounts to 124% of the total number of coarse- 
ware rim forms. 


Cooking Pots (FIG. 11: 62-86) 


Fabric A: 66, 72-4, 80, 83. Fabric B: 62-5, 67—71, 75-9, 81, 82, 84-6. No. 85 has a 
partial external glaze. Noteworthy are the ridges on 64 at the junction of the body and 
neck, possibly indicating a separately made rim. The only decoration is finger impressions 
below the rim on 76 and 77, slight internal facetting on the rim of 78, and wavy lines on 86. 


Cooking Pots (FIG. 12: 87-102); Coarse-Ware Handles (103-4) 


Fabric A: 88, 92, 93, 96, 98. Fabric B: 87, 89-91, 94, 95, 97, 99, 103, 104. Fabric C: 
100-102. No. 89 shows traces of possible knife trimming on the inside of the rim. No. 96 
is very coarse and probably hand-made. The cabling on top of the rim is unique on the site. 


Coarse-Ware Handles (FIG. 13: 105-8) ; Fine Ware (109-31) 


Fabric A: 107, 111, 116, 122, 129. Fabric B: 105, 106, 108-10, 112-15, 117-21, 
123-8, 130-1. Splashes or a more even coating of glaze are common to most of the 
handles, the colours being variants of olive, emerald or viridian green depending on the 
presence or absence of an underglaze slip. Stabbed decoration was usual on the coarse-ware 
handles, the least common feature of which was the deep, rouletted motif on the spine of 
107. Only one hollow handle (108) was found. 

Single or double rows of slashes along the spine of jug handles were common and 
sometimes associated with multiple slashes at the junction of the handle and rim. Plain 
strap-handles were also common. The keeled handle (126) was the only one of its type. 
Rod-handles were as common as strap-handles and were usually plain or marked with 
simple pin-pricks evenly spaced on the upper side. The decorated rod-handles were very 
rare. 


Jugs and Pitchers (FIG. 14: 132-41) 


Fabric A: 132. Fabric B: 133-41. No. 135 has a white underglaze slip on the upper 
half. No. 138 is the only sherd without runs of green glaze. Nos. 135 and 141 have stacking 
impressions on the underside of the base but it is not clear whether they are rim or base 
impressions. Nos. 132 and 133 are probably best interpreted as tripod pitcher feet. A large 
part of an undoubted tripod pitcher was recovered in the 1965 excavations (see below, 
FIG. 34: I-2). 
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- Nash Hill. Dishes, 14-21, 26-7. Frying pans, 22-3. ‘West country’ dishes, 24-5. Possible storage jar, 29. 
Alembic, 29. Bung-hole pitcher, 30. Scale, 1: 4. 
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Nash Hill. Cooking pots, 87-102. Coarse-ware handles, 103-4. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Nash Hill. Coarse-ware handles, 105~8. Fine-ware handles, 109-31. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Possible tripod pitcher feet, 132-3. Jugs, 134-41. Scale, 1 
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Jugs and Pitchers (FIG. 15: 142-53) 


Fabric A: 145, 147, 148, 151. Fabric B: 142-4, 146, 149, 150, 152, 153. Nos. 150, 
142 and 153 have a white, underglaze slip masking the darker bodies below. No. 144 is a 
possible tripod pitcher. Only slight traces of glaze survived externally and there were none 
internally. The tubular spout was the only one found in the 1971 excavations. The incised 
decoration around the spout is noteworthy. No. 147 has an exceptionally coarse, gritty 
fabric with no trace of glaze. The applied and thumbed-strip motif below the rims of some 
jugs is an important if minor feature of jug decoration. 


Jugs (FIG. 16: 154-181) 


Fabric B: 154-181. A white underglaze slip occurs on 156, 158-60, 162, 163, 166, 
173-5, 177-9, 181. All are externally glazed in colours varying between olive, emerald 
and viridian green. No. 158 has an applied, thumbed-strip decoration. No. 159 has 
painted horizontal lines. No. 160 has applied blobs of brown slip immediately below the 
rim. No. 161 is a polychrome jug with vertically applied strips of brown slip and blobs of 
white slip applied in the circular zones. No. 163 has two protuberances on the spout which 
are not unlike the nose and chin of a face-mask. Close to the spout near the top of the rim 
is the springer for what may have been more applied decoration. No. 166, a complete jug 
from the firing chamber of the Phase 3 pottery kiln, has a white underglaze slip on the 
inside and outside, where it occurs to two-thirds down the body below a speckled green 
glaze. No. 175 has two perforations below the rim. The surface of the pot has flaked off 
around each hole leaving a central piece with a scar of a foliate motif. No. 176 has applied 
blobs of brown clay below the rim. No. 178 has a series of pads applied to the top of the rim. 
No. 180 has a very good olive green glaze comparable to the anthropomorphic jugs (see 
FIG. 20). 


Decorative Motifs on Jugs (FIG. 17: 182-212) 


Patterns include painted, rouletted, rilled, combed and incised decoration. The use of 
a white slip as a device to conceal the colour of the body is a feature of Nash Hill pottery, 
as is the application of painted horizontal (182, 183 and 187), vertical (188) and diagonal 
lines. Combed decoration is a relatively important element (192-4, 197, 199-201) but 
rilling and rouletting are rare (195, 211). Scraffito decoration occurs fairly commonly 
(203-8) and appears as wavy lines incised, showing the body of pot below. Other motifs 
such as random wavy lines and incised triangles filled with closely set stab-marks creating 
a scaly effect are noteworthy though minor elements (209-10). 


Decorative Motifs on Jugs (FIG. 18: 213-49) 


All the motifs include applied strips or blobs, often associated with painted lines or 
impressed designs. There is a very wide combination of motifs, most of which only occur 
once or twice. The sherds are rarely of sufficient size to show the overall design of the 
vessel. ‘The presence of rosettes and other foliate motifs (240, 241, 247, 248) is noteworthy. 
There is also a number of partially glazed rods } inch in diameter. ‘They may derive from 
strut jugs similar to those from Laverstock. 


Jugs (FIG. 19: 250-9) 

Fabric B: 250-9. No. 250: below a row of closely set applied pads, which have the 
appearance of devolved faces, are two rows of blobs of slip. The upper row consists of white 
blobs against a dark background whilst the lower has brown blobs on a white, painted 
line. No. 251 has dot and circle motifs encircling the rim and bridge spout. Below are a 
number of small applied pads of white slip. No. 252 has a white, painted motif with dot and 
circle decoration close to the olive green, bearded bridge spout. No. 253 has a thick green 
glaze. No. 254: a thick white slip applied all over the exterior and half way down the inside 
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Nash Hill. Jugs. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Nash Hill. Decorative motifs on jugs. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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is overlaid by a matt, emerald green glaze. No. 255: a white slip on both sides is overlaid 
by an unevenly applied emerald green glaze. The motif below the spout consists of an 
incised device reconstructed as a square divided into four. The significance of this motif is 
uncertain but similar marks have been noted on a vessel, possibly of Nash Hill origin, from 
Budbury. No. 256 is a sherd, possibly from the same pot as 255, in a similar fabric with part 
of an incised motif. No. 257 has two lines of white slip, one on the neck and one on the girth 
of the vessel, below an overfired dark green glaze. No. 258 has splashes of glaze on the 
underside of the base around a stacking impresssion. No. 259 is a jug base with a facetted 
foot, olive green glaze and traces of white painted lines. By far the commonest basal form is 
as 258, where the finger impressions are interrupted in three places. The sizes of finger 
impressions vary from jug to jug and can be as wide and deep as 138 or narrow and care- 
lessly done, as 258. Plain or facetted bases were very much less common. 


Jugs (FIG. 20: 260-74) 


No. 260: the base of a small vessel in a fine, white, creamy fabric with a glaze on both 
sides tending towards an emerald green. ‘There are two other featureless body sherds in the 
same fabric. This is probably the base of a French lobed cup.28 No. 261: a lobed cup? 
in a very fine, sandy, grey ware, finer than Fabric B and entirely covered with an olive 
green glaze. ‘The rim is plain, the lobes are tight and the narrow handle has a slight depres- 
sion running down the centre. There is no indication on the surviving sherds of a turn for 
the basal angle. The curve of the lobes suggests a sexfoil, but this is conjectural. No. 262: 
lobed cup in a fabric and glaze similar to 261 except that the glaze is more emerald than 
olive green. Noteworthy are the short, tight lobes and the squat form. Whilst a complete 
profile, minus the handles, survives there is not really enough of the rim to be certain of 
the number of lobes. The sexfoil shape must, therefore, be taken as conjectural. 

These two finds are important evidence for the early introduction of this form of vessel. 
The origin of the shapes in these two cups is not certain as they bear little resemblance to 
the established south-west French or north-west French forms. Also of interest is the pre- 
sence of actual French cups on the site and it is possible that this was the prototype used by 
the potters for their own versions. In Devizes Museum there is a sherd from the basal angle 
of a similar French lobed cup (Devizes Mus. Cat. 47/1968) from Reycroft Green, 
Lacock. 

No. 263 is a face jug in Fabric B with traces of green glaze in the eyes and beard. Nos. 
264-73 are all in Fabric B. Nos. 265-8 have a good olive green glaze. Nos. 267-8 have 
traces of a white underglaze slip. No. 269 is an aquamanile in a buff version of Fabric 
B. Traces of a green glaze survive in places. ‘The form of the animal is uncertain but the 
type is clearly that with a mouth used for pouring. No. 270 is part of an anthropomorphic 
jug in an overfired Fabric B, reduced with a blistered glaze over the two hands. No. 272 
is a zoomorphic jug in Fabric B with a glaze identical to 264. The decoration, which is 
modelled in three dimensions, consists of an exotic, dragon-like creature. ‘The head has 
been made with some skill and care in an attempt to present a reasonable portrayal. The 
neck is covered with small, scale-like impressions possibly made with a small toothed 
instrument. The fore-leg, by contrast, was made as a separate piece and stuck very awk- 
wardly on to the neck of the jug. 

No. 273: a zoomorphic jug in a fabric and glaze identical to 264 and 272. The decora- 
tion consists of an exotic, bird-like creature with a curved, sinuous neck, scaled, and with 
wings folded back against the body from which protrude two legs, one with a webbed foot. 
As with the dragon’s head (272), the potter has clearly taken great trouble over the model- 
ling of the body and has made a good attempt at representing wing feathers. The sherds of 
272 and 273 do not join and may not be from the same pot. The fabric and especially the 
quality of the glaze and details of the modelling suggest that they were made by the same 
potter. Together they represent important additions to the repertoire of the medieval 
potter. 
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Nash Hill. Lobed cups, 260-2. Jugs, 263-73. Zoomorphic finial, 274. Scale, 1 
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THE DATE AND AFFINITIES OF THE POTTERY 


Coarse wares are difficult to use as reliable criteria of date mainly due to the persistence 
of archaic forms and the conservatism of potters.3° Thus, in the same way that a fabric can 
remain virtually unchanged for 200 years or more, the form of a bowl or cooking pot can 
remain likewise for long periods of time. Form 31, the main feature of which is the internal 
bead or thickening, has a date range from the 12th to 14th centuries and affinities over an 
area stretching from Lydney in Gloucestershire3! to Faccombe-Netherton in Hampshire.3* 
The other major coarse-ware rim form is 60 which is very close to pottery of the Selsley 
Common type.33 The limits of this ware have not been firmly established but it has been 
ascribed to the late 13th century by virtue of its association with imported material at 
Bristol34 and its occurrence in the same layer as a penny of 1248-50 at Stratton St. Margaret, 
Wiltshire.35 Most of the other rims occur in very small quantities but one should note the 
presence of fairly simple forms (47—50), which may be indicative of a late 12th-early 13th 
century date, but this is inconclusive. 

Tripod pitchers are also of limited value as a means of dating the site on Nash Hill. 
Numerically they form a very small proportion of the glazed wares and it is not certain 
that they were even made on the site although the fabrics are very close to Fabric B. The 
date range of this class of vessel terminates c. 1220 in the Oxford region,3°® but the affinities 
of the other fine wares, mainly jugs, are with the South-West and the West Midlands 
where they continue into the later Middle Ages.37 

The affinities of the jugs are very much easier to demonstrate because the variety of 
decorative motifs provides many more distinctive traits which can form a broader basis 
for comparative study. The Laverstock pottery3* contains a number of parallels to that from 
Nash Hill, in particular baluster and globular jugs, tall bridge-spouts, the use of painted 
lines, dot-and-circle motifs, applied scrolls, rosettes, foliage, face-masks and other designs. 
The kiln at Ham Green, Bristol,39 also produced pottery with similar motifs. The parallels 
with Lacock were fewer than those of Laverstock but included bearded bridge-spouts and 
slashing on strap-handles. Rouletting, rilling and combed decoration, all important features 
of the Ham Green potters’ repertoire, were very minor elements on Nash Hill. 

The fine wares belong to the highly decorated tradition of medieval pottery dating to 
the 13th and 14th century, but the relationship of the pottery and tile kilns allows for a 
closer date. Both tile kilns produced pottery of Eames’s Group I which, following Ward 
Perkins, she considers could not have been produced before 1284.49 As the pottery kilns 
were sandwiched between the tile kilns, they ought to be of similar date. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to attribute the pottery to the last quarter of the 13th and perhaps the early years 
of the 14th century, a dating which is consistent with the parallels at Laverstock and Ham 
Green as well as with the documentary evidence. 


ZOOMORPHIC FINIALS 
Horse’s Head (¥1G. 20: 274) 


Fabric B: covered all over externally in a thick green glaze merging in places to a 
yellow brown. The glaze extends over the broken snout. Whilst this is, conceivably, part 
of an aquamanile in which the liquid was poured from an aperture in the chest of the 
animal, it seems more likely to be the head of a horse-and-rider roof finial. The carefully 
arranged mane and the surviving parts of the headstall suggest that it may have been a 
war-horse comparable with that from the Chateau de Sarcus, Oise.4! 


Human Face (FIG. 21: 2) 


Fabric B: covered with a thin and partly weathered green glaze which runs over the 
broken edges. The front is modelled in the form of a human face on which the eye-brows and 
beard are delineated by incised lines and one eye is pierced. The projections could be either 
ears or horns. 
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Nash Hill. Attached finial, 1. Zoomorphic finials, 2-4. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Animal Head (FIG. 21: 3) 


Fabric B: sparsely covered in a green glaze with traces of a white, underglaze slip on 
the two attached, horizontal rods. This finial was made from a thin slab of clay which has 
been folded over leaving a hollow in the middle. It is decorated with incised lines and stabs 
forming the eye, ears and mane. ‘wo D-sectioned rods which are attached may be inter- 
preted as reins. The best interpretation for this difficult piece is that it is part of another 
horse-and-rider finial. Not illustrated are two sherds which may belong with this finial. 
One consists of three thin strips of clay, green glazed and flattened on one side, plaited 
together. The other is a possible knee joint from a rider. 


Animal Leg (FIG. 21: 4) 


Fabric B: patches of green glaze on the outer surface only. Near the top of the piece 
as drawn is a run of brown paint. The end surfaces are clean and show no signs of breakage, 
the upper end is concave and the lower flat and smooth. The elbow or knee joint shape of 
the piece suggests that it may have come from a finial in the form of a quadruped, this 
sherd being one of the legs. The drawing is only a conjectural reconstruction, the spacing 
of the legs and the height of the belly above the ridge tile not being known. Not illustrated 
are two legs in a darker fabric and of a smaller size. 


OTHER FINIALS, WATER PIPE AND LOUVER, by G, C. DUNNING 
Attached Finial (FIG. 21: 1) 


Hollow cylindrical finial of light red ware, green glazed. The shaft, about 3.5 in. in 
diameter is attached to the ridge tile in an overlapping joint. At the sides, the junction is 
marked by long channelled incisions as on a similar finial from Chew Stoke, Somerset.4? 
At the back an applied strip with thumb impressions covers the attachment of the cresting 
at the base of the finial. 

A separate piece of one end of a ridge tile has the base of an attached finial, similarly 
decorated. This belongs to another example; it has been used to reconstruct the finial, 
although in section the level of the junction is different. 

At the upper end the finial would have a large globular part, as on finials from Old 
Sarum, Salisbury and Cirencester.43 Another example, in size more comparable with Nash 
Hill, was found in recent excavations at Ludgershall Castle, Wiltshire.44 ‘This has been used 
to reconstruct the Nash Hill finial, making it 10.5 in. high above the ridge tile. Probably 
the finial would terminate in a flat knob made separately and inserted inside the summit; 
knobs of this kind are known from Winchester and elsewhere. 45 


Cross Finial (FIG. 22:1) 


Light red ware with a thin green glaze. Arm of a cross patee, about 11 +5 in. diameter. 
On both front and back, deeply incised lines follow the outline of the arm and its splayed 
end, which is pierced by a central hole. In the drawing both faces are shown in the :econ- 
struction. 

Only three other cross finials are known in pottery. (1) Glastonbury Abbey ;4° 7 in. 
high, attached to one end of a ridge tile with knife-cut cresting. (2) Great Malvern Priory, 
Worcs. 347 about 14 inches across the arms. The base of the cross has a tenon, fitting inside 
a tubular socket at one end of a crested ridge tile. ‘The cross and the side of the tile are 
profusely decorated with a small cross stamp. (3) Haverholme Priory, near Sleaford, 
Lincs. ;48 one complete arm and fragments of a cross, 15.5 in. in diameter, green glazed on 
the front and back. The arm is hollow and box-like in construction; the front and back are 
slabs of shaped clay joined together by strips, giving the cross a thickness of about 2.1 in. 

The two solid crosses differ in detail and in the method of attachment. It is a matter of 
choice as to how the Nash Hill finial was fixed; in the drawing it is shown as attached to the 
end of a ridge tile. 
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Foliated columnar finial (FIG. 22: 4) 


Grey ware with light red surfaces. Dark green glaze covers most of the terminal spike, 
and the entire outside of the hollow shaft as present. The spike was made separately, then 
joined to the top of the finial as shown in the section. 

At the base of the conical spike is a structural break all round the outside where a 
moulded flange was attached (not shown in the drawing). A separate process of light red 
ware with dark green glaze, circular in section, is evidently one of the curved foliations 
attached to the flange on a finial of this type. 

A close parallel both in size and details, is the upper part of a columnar finial from 
Pershore,49 which had four processes attached to the flange. The Nash Hill finial has been 
reconstructed accordingly. 


Water Pipe (FIG. 22: 5) 


Light grey to buff ware, with green glaze outside. The heavy flange and diameter show 
this to be the narrow end of a cylindrical water pipe. Examples were found in the kilns at 
Laverstock.5° For a discussion of medieval water pipes in pottery see Proc. Cambridge Antiq. 


Soc. LX (1967), 86-9. 


Knob Finials on Louvers (FIG. 22: 2, 3) 


No. 2. Dense grey ware with a thick, dark green glaze. Dome-shaped knob finial, 
surmounting the front edge at the apex of a baffle-plate on a louver. No. 3. Brown gritty 
ware, light red surfaces with green glaze. Similar dome-shaped knob. On the stem are 
applied strips or scales, and at the back is a stabbed pin-hole. 

Although knob-finials occur along the tops of ridge tiles, for instance at Rye,5! these 
are not placed at the extreme end of the tile and partly oversailing it. Moreover, the angle 
at the apex of the canopy on No. 3 is too narrow for a ridge tile, but it agrees closely with 
that at the top of the baffle-plates on several louvers. 

Finials in this position on louvers are uncommon. Only two parallels can be quoted: 
large ovoid finials surmounted by a knob on the louver from Great Easton, Essex,s? and 
spur finials on the louver from the Manor of the More, Rickmansworth, Herts.53 


Louver (FIG. 23) 


Light red ware with stone grits. Green glaze on both surfaces, and on the baffle-plate 
of the aperture. Glaze is also present on some of the fractured edges, showing that the 
louver collapsed while in the kiln. 

Near the lower edge of the sherd is a large applied flange, undercut on the upper side. 
Above this is the lower left side of an aperture, with a baffle-plate projecting about 1.5 in. 
beyond the side of the louver. The aperture was triangular in shape, and may be restored 
from complete openings on other louvers as about 4.75 in. high by 4.5 in. wide at the base. 

The baffle-plate would extend round the top and down both sides of the aperture. 
The projection of the upper part is determined by two features; the markedly incurved 
profile of the louver, shown in separate section, and the almost vertical front edge of the 
canopy on the separate piece of another louver. The complete baffle-plate is restored 
accordingly, and at the top it projected about 3.5 in. beyond the side. A knob finial has been 
added to the summit, since knobs in this position are certain from two examples from Nash 
Hill. The number of apertures on the louver cannot be determined; four are shown in the 
drawing, this being the usual number on these roof fittings. 

The size of the Nash Hill louver is given by the curve of the applied flange, which has 
a diameter of 19 in. A very similar flange is on the lower part of a louver from Laverstock,54 
which is used to restore the base of the Nash Hill louver. It has a base diameter of about 
20.75 in., and was, thus, amongst the largest of its kind. The size shows that the louver 
belonged to Type 1, a separate structure fitted over an opening in the roof. 
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Nash Hill. Cross finial, 1. Knob finials from louvers, 2-3. Foliated columnar finial, 4. Water-pipe, 5. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Fic. 23 
Nash Hill. Louver. Scale, 1 : 6. 


It may be added that a close parallel for many, but not all, of the features of this 
louver is provided by part of one found at Budbury, Bradford-on-Avon.55 


THE TILES by ELIZABETH S. EAMES 
Roof Ridge Tiles 

The pieces of roof tile submitted were not counted. It was not possible to form any 
estimate of the number of tiles represented. Some pieces were glazed brown or dark olive 
green. This was a frequent practice. The lower third of flat roof tiles was glazed. This was 
the part actually exposed when they were lying on the roof. The glaze rendered them more 
waterproof and more attractive. Flat roof tiles were certainly being glazed in this way 
before about 1240 when the walls of the tile kiln found on the site of Clarendon Palace 
were partly built of glazed roof tiles.5° No attempt was made to give an even cover of glaze 
and sometimes it is rather patchy. Glaze was applied to the upper parts of ridge tiles and, 
if these were crested, to the crests. This made the ridge more waterproof and decorative. 
About 90 pieces with crests or of crests that had broken off the ridges were submitted. Some 
were found in the same pit as the plain glazed floor tiles, discussed below. No complete 
length or depth of ridge tile was present. Four pieces of one crested ridge were restored to a 
length of 23 cms. but this was incomplete. 

Twenty-five pieces of crested ridge which still had one outer end were present. All of 
the crests were applied to the top of the ridge in the usual way, an upstanding band of clay 
being fixed to the main ridge by a generous wedge of clay wiped along each side of the 
base to form a concave curve between the crest and ridge. The crests were cut into a row 
of low triangles and each triangle was stabbed in its thick part near the base to prevent 
it from splitting. The tilers at Nash Hill stabbed the crests with the point of a knife which 
penetrated to varying depths, sometimes right through the crest. 

The stabs on the twenty five pieces in this group were as follows: 


10 pieces _ with one knife stab, which did not penetrate the far side of the crest, but 
sometimes pushed out a knob of clay on the far side. 

6 pieces with one knife stab penetrating right through the crest. 

5 pieces with one knife stab made on each side of the crest, neither penetrating 
to the other side. 

I piece with one knife stab made on each side of the crest, and then a third 
knife stab made at an angle across the first on one side. The crests on this 
example were larger than most of them. 

3 pieces _ had low crests which were not stabbed. 


Sixty pieces of crest with no original end were present. The stabs on the pieces in this. 
group were as follows: 


50 pieces __ with one knife stab penetrating right through each crest. Many of these 

had broken along the line of one of these stabbed slits. 

3 pieces __ with one knife stab that did not penetrate the crests but pushed out a knob 
of clay on the far side. 

2 pieces with one knife stab that penetrated only a short way into the crests. 

2 pieces with two parallel knife stabs penetrating right through the crests. On one 
of these the crests were smaller than average. 

3 pieces _—_ were very broken. 


The crest on one further piece was made in a very unusual way. Triangles broken off 
the corners of flat roof tiles were set on edge on the top of the ridge and fixed to it with the 
usual wedges of clay wiped on either side of the base. These crests stand up in a more angu- 
lar way than those that were cut from an applied strip. They are not pierced which suggests 
that the pieces of tile used were already fired. 

The largest part of a ridge tile present was restored from four pieces, two of them crests 
that had broken off. As has been mentioned, the maximum length was 23 cms., which may 
not be more than half the original length. The crests had broken off along the line of junc- 
tion with the top of the ridge and showed that this had been corrugated in rounded waves 
running across the top of the ridge to form a key for the base of the crests. The crests which 
had been applied to this were, therefore, corrugated underneath. I had not noticed such a 
practice before. 


Plain Glazed Tiles 


One hundred plain glazed tiles and pieces were submitted, most of them heavily 
overfired. All were tiles, or parts of tiles, that had been scored on larger quarries and 
broken apart after they were fired. Some of them were found in Pit 2 which may be 
associated with Phase 5. 


A. Oblong tiles size 1 


Three complete examples measure 133 X 44 X23 mm.; 133 X45 X24 mm.; and 132 x 
43 X23 mm. Each is 1/3 ofa 133 mm. square. The original outer edges are sharply bevelled. 
All are overfired. The glaze was probably intended to be brown or a dull green, but is 
purplish black with metallic patches. 

‘There were 30 other pieces, all but two of them overfired. ‘The scores on the surface 
seem to have been so placed that the centre piece, which has two edges broken apart after 
firing, is slightly wider than the outer pieces. Of the two underfired wasters in this group 
one had a yellow glaze over a white slip, the other consisted of part of one outer and one 
inner piece, scored but not broken apart. Possibly the tile had broken across instead of 
down the scored line when it was being separated. 


B. Oblong tiles size 2 


Six pieces of oblong tiles made of the same fabric as those in Group A were recovered. 
No complete length is present. They are 58-63 mm. wide and 22-26 mm. thick. Each has 
one original and one scored and broken side. They may have been halves of squares or 
outer thirds of squares. All were overfired with burnt glaze. One other piece, 50 mm. wide 
and 24 mm. thick, had two scored and broken edges. It was a third or a quarter of a square. 
It was overfired with a dark glaze. 


C. Oblong tiles size 3 


Five pieces have two scored and broken edges and are inner thirds or quarters of tiles. 
They are 65-70 mm. wide and 25-29 mm. thick. No complete length is present. 
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There were 24 other pieces, two of them only 21 and 23 mm. thick. All are overfired 
with a burnt dark glaze. 


D. Oblong tiles scored but not parted 


There were 2 oblong tiles, scored but not divided, the complete length, about 198 mm., 
present and two-thirds of the original width, 130-138 mm., present, one oblong having 
been broken off. Overfired, dark glaze, sharply bevelled edges. 

Two other pieces two-thirds of the original width, made of the same fabric, with 
sharply bevelled edges, overfired, dark, burnt glaze. Both badly warped: 128 x 127 X26 
mm. and 120 X 120 X 30 mm. 


E. Small squares 


Two complete and part of a third, each 46-47 mm. square and about 25 mm. thick. 
Each has two original edges and two edges broken apart after firing. All have a yellow glaze 
over white slip. 

Five complete and most of a sixth, each 65-68 mm. square, no complete thickness. 
Each has two original edges and two edges broken apart after firing. One is underfired 
and has yellow glaze over a light slip. The rest are overfired and have dark glaze. 

One complete, 70 x 70 X21 mm.; yellow glaze. Two original edges, two edges broken 
apart after firing. 

One complete, 72 x72 x26 mm.; dull green glaze. Two original edges, two edges 
broken apart after firing. 


F. Small squares scored diagonally to be broken into two triangles 


One complete, 68 x67 x25 mm. Two original edges, two edges broken apart after 
firing. Well fired. Yellow glaze over white slip. One corner of the surface broken off. 

One complete, 54 X50 X25 mm., with two original edges, two edges broken apart 
after firing. Dark glaze. Overfired. The score on the surface is not correctly placed on the 
diagonal. 

One complete, 51 x46 26 mm. One original edge, three edges broken apart after 
firing. Red fabric. Brown glaze. 


G. Pieces of tile with no complete length or width 


Four pieces of triangular halves of tiles. Streaked and speckled green glaze over 
white slip. 

Nine other pieces with the same glaze, one 26 mm. thick, another 24 mm., no other 
complete dimensions. 

One other piece of tile scored to be broken into two triangles. Dark glaze, overfired. 

No attempt had been made to separate the triangles on any tiles in this group. 

Oblong and square tiles such as these were used to frame groups of decorated tiles. 
If the oblong tiles were the same length as the decorated tiles then small square tiles were 
needed at the corners to fill the space between oblong tiles against adjacent sides of a 
decorated tile. Arrangements of this type were used in the Queen’s Chamber at Clarendon 
Palace, Wiltshire,57 in Salisbury Chapter Houses and at many other sites, particularly in 
the second half of the 13th century. 

The oblong tiles were generally glazed dark green to black to form a good contrast 
with the brown and yellow of the decorated tiles, but the small squares in the corners were 
frequently yellow. The triangular halves of tiles were used to make straight edges to panels 
or borders in which the tiles were set diagonally. In the Queen’s Chamber at Clarendon one 
panel contained groups of four tiles, set diagonally, framed by dark oblong tiles with small 
yellow squares at the corners. Triangular halves of small yellow squares, such as were 
found scored but not broken apart at Nash Hill, were used at the edges of the panel, and 
the same triangular half tiles were also used in one of the borders in the Queen’s pavement. 
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Decorated Tiles (FIGS. 24-31) 


All of the tiles submitted for examination were decorated with designs inlaid in the 
surface in white pipe-clay. One thousand and fourteen tiles and pieces of tile were examined. 
All were waste from the kiln site. The vast majority were waste because they had been 
overfired. The body fabric of these tiles is purplish and partly vitrified. The glaze has 
metallic patches and is purplish brown over the body and deep yellow and orange over the 
inlay. All of these overfired tiles had shrunk and some had warped. A few of the tiles sub- 
mitted were underfired. The body of these is light red and soft. Some tiles had cracked or 
split during firing and glaze, that ran down in the oven, is present on the fractured edges. 
The high proportion of overfired waste suggests that the tilers raised their oven to a high 
temperature, at which the material at the top of the stack in the back of the oven, where the 
temperature was lowest, was adequately fired, but this was achieved at the expense of some 
overheating in the bottom of the front of the oven. There would be a difference of at least 
200° C. between the heat at the bottom of the front of the oven and that at the top at the 
back. 

Almost all the decorated tiles were associated with Phase 4 kiln. It may be assumed that 
this kiln was constructed to fire decorated tiles. Some were built into the arch structure 
of the furance. These are not included in the survey. It could be that the arches were rebuilt 
after this kiln had already been in operation. It is also possible that decorated tiles had 
already been fired in another kiln in the area before the Phase 4 kiln was built. Fragments 
of one were incorporated in the wall of the Phase 1 kiln. This would indicate that there 
were already some decorated tiles about at Nash Hill when the Phase 1 kiln was built. 

Large tiles, about 20-21 cms. square decorated with the heraldic designs 1-6 (FIG. 24), 
form about half the waste. Four hundred and ninety-one pieces were identified. There is 
probably an element of chance in this. The largest tiles would be stacked in the bottom tiers 
in the oven, where they would be subjected to the most intense heat, the cause of almost 
all the waste present. Nevertheless this quantity shows that large numbers of these tiles 
were being made in the Phase 4 kiln at Nash Hill. They form part of a group of tiles known 
from a number of sites: Cleeve Abbey, Somerset,59 Amesbury Abbey, Wiltshire,®° Glaston- 
bury Tor, Somerset,®: Bitton Church, Gloucestershire,® Stanley Abbey, Wiltshire.®3 

Tiles of types found by Harold Brakspear at Stanley Abbey and published in 1907 were 
identified at Nash Hill at that time and it was then thought the kiln at Nash Hill had 
supplied the tiles to Stanley and had been established by Stanley for this purpose. The 
results of the 1971 excavations throw strong doubt on this second assumption, a doubt 
which is supported by the documentary evidence, and there is now reason to believe 
that the kilns were run by lay owners as a commercial enterprise. On the other hand it is 
most probable that the tiles in this series found at Stanley Abbey were supplied by the tilers 
at Nash Hill. Unfortunately, tests carried out in the Research Laboratory of the British 
Museum on sample tiles from the site of Stanley Abbey and from the Nash Hill kiln site 
proved inconclusive. It cannot, therefore, be stated that the tiles at Stanley were definitely 
made at Nash Hill nor can it be said that they were not made there. No examples of 
designs 3 or 6 have been noted at Stanley. One hundred and ten pieces of design 3 were 
included in the tiles submitted from the excavations at Nash Hill and formed 10:8% of 
the total, but only seven pieces of design 6 were submitted. No doubt the tilers at Nash Hill 
had other customers. 

Because of the close proximity of Nash Hill to Lacock Abbey it might be supposed 
that Lacock Abbey owned by Nash Hill but the documentary evidence discussed above does 
not not confirm this. Nevertheless one would expect Lacock Abbey to have been supplied 
with tiles by the Nash Hill tilers. Two recognizable series of early inlaid tiles are present at 
Lacock Abbey. These do not include any of the large heraldic tiles in Group I. One series 
present at Lacock Abbey includes examples of designs 8, 9, 25, 33, 49 and 51 from Nash 
Hill, but the other early series at Lacock is not represented among the tiles found during the 
excavations at Nash Hill. 
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Fic. 24 


Fic. 25 


Nash Hill. Decorated tiles, Group II. Scale, 1 : 4. 


The large heraldic tiles of Group I are particularly important for the dating of kiln 4. 
It is possible that three of the designs were originally made for Cleeve Abbey in Somerset, 
where they are present in the pavement of the old refectory. They were published by 
John Ward-Perkins, who considered that they had been designed for Edmund son of 
Richard King of the Romans and Duke of Cornwall, after Edmund’s marriage with 
Margaret de Clare in 1284.4 The three designs at Cleeve®s are earlier versions of designs 1, 
2 and 3 from Nash Hill. The foliage outside the shields on the tiles at Cleeve contains more 
stiff-leaved than naturalistic terminals. The foliage at Nash Hill is entirely naturalistic 
except on design 3, where highly elaborate stiff-leaved scrolls are used. This suggests a later 
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Fic. 26 
Nash Hill. Decorated tiles, Group III. Scale, 1 : 4. 


date for the Nash Hill versions. Examples of designs 4 and 6 and examples of designs 1 and 3 
with minor variations, all on quarries slightly too small for them, are known from Amesbury 
Abbey, Wiltshire.°® They may be co-eval with those from Nash Hill or even a little later. 

At some date during the first half of the 14th century the side chapels on the south aisle 
of the Abbey Church at Stanley are said to have been paved with tiles of this type. It may 
be supposed that the tiles for this work were supplied by the Nash Hill tilers. 

The designs on the tiles in Group II are four-tile patterns. Designs 7, 8 and g are all 
versions of a very popular repeating pattern known from Amesbury and Stanley Abbeys 
and other sites in Wiltshire and Hampshire. It was also one of the Wessex-type designs 
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Nash Hill. Decorated tiles, Group LV. Scale, 1 : 4. 


introduced into the Midlands and is known from sites in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire 
and Buckinghamshire. The importance of the finds in the Nash Hill kiln is that they demon- 
strate that three forms of the design, which might be considered to have been produced one 
after the other, were in fact being made simultaneously. This means that three different 
stamps were in use at the same time. It is often thought that a variant stamp was made when 
the original wore out and sometimes this is the case, but the finds at Nash Hill demonstrate 
that this was not always so. The forms numbered 7 and 8 are known from Stanley Abbey 
and those numbered 8 and g are from Lacock Abbey. Designs 12 and 13 are also versions of 
the same design, both being known from Stanley Abbey. There were only three pieces of 
design 13 among those submitted from Nash Hill, but it is nevertheless possible that both 
versions of this design were being made at the same time. There were 187 pieces of tile in 
Group II, forming about 18-4°%% of the total. The tiles of Groups I and II formed about 
67°% of the whole and were thus the most important part of the products of Phase 4 kiln. 
The connections of the tiles in Group III are entirely different. No example of any of 
them is known from either Stanley Abbey or Lacock Abbey. Design 14 is known from 
Glastonbury Abbey,®7 designs 15 and 16, placed on square tiles without borders, were 
present at Clarendon Palace, near Salisbury.°’ A third animal not found at Nash Hill was 
present in the same series at Clarendon Palace. A waster decorated with this design was 
found in 1937 in the kiln at Clarendon. This kiln was probably set up in 1240 and was 
demolished in 1244 or 1245.69 The single piece of design 17 shows one hind leg and the tail 
of a horse and is the right end of the right tile of a pair showing two mounted knights in 
combat. There are a number of versions of this theme known from Clarendon Palace,7° 
Gloucester Cathedral,7! the site of the Carmelite House in Bristol,7* Great Bedwyn, 
Wiltshire,73 Cleeve Abbey, Taunton and Stavordale, Somerset, and Margam and Neath 
Abbeys74 in South Wales. The tail from Nash Hill is not the same as that on any of the 
known examples where the tail is present. These oblong tiles with an upright design on them 
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Scale, 1: 4. 


Group V. 


Nash Hill. Decorated tiles, 
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are all particularly suitable for facing the risers of steps or the fronts and ends of benches. 
One example of the mounted knight was found facing a bench-end at Clarendon Palace. 
This is thought to be one of the earliest examples in the series, if not the earliest, and was 
made about 1260. 

Design 18, the arcading, is also a version of a widespread design. This form seems to 
have been found at St. Denys Priory, Southampton.75 An example from Clarendon Palace7® 
is unusually badly made with the result that one cannot be certain of the exact details of the 
design, and slightly cruder versions are known from Winchester Castle77 and Halesowen 
Abbey in Worcestershire.78 A row of these tiles would form a very effective front to a riser. 

Design 19 is a simple but effective border, which is included in this group because 
of its shape. It is a large oblong cut to shape before it was fired, unlike most Wiltshire 
decorated border tiles, which were halves or thirds of squares, generally broken apart after 
the tile had been fired. This particular border was itself sometimes divided into squares and 
triangles, two of the three found having been treated in this way and broken apart after 
firing. 

The one piece of design 20 has been included in this group because it appears to be 
the end of an oblong tile with plain border lines at the top and bottom, like designs 15-17. 
I have been unable to relate the remaining piece of design 20 to any that I know. It looks 
like the tail of a hound. A hunting scene on tiles of this shape with the plain borders is 
known from Amesbury where the hound faces the other way.79 Only 36 examples of tiles 
in this group were recovered, 22 of them being of design 14. This suggests that tiles decora- 
ted with these designs were not an important part of the output of the kiln. The designs had 
certainly been in use for a good many years by the time the Nash Hill tilers seem likely to 
have been reproducing them. On the other hand it is again possibly an accident that not 
many of the oblong tiles were found. These could not easily be stacked in the same tiers as 
the square tiles and it is possible that they would usually be placed at the top of the oven. 
The one piece of design 20 is red, soft and underfired. All the rest of the waste in this group 
is overfired but most of it belongs to the square tile design 14, which could be placed 
anywhere in the oven. 

The designs in Group IV belong to a very popular series. ‘They exist in a great many 
variant forms and are widely distributed. They are all four-tile patterns made from four 
identical tiles, on which the motifs are set diagonally and the four inner corners join to 
form a central motif from which the rest of the pattern springs out to the corners of the 
square. Designs 21, 22 and 23 are variants of the same design, a foliate cross with stiff-leaved 
terminals, each arm surrounded by an arc with stiff-leaved terminals. Again three versions 
of the same design seem to have-been made together. One form of this basic design was 
included in the pavement of one of the Queen’s Chambers at Clarendon Palace, thought 
to have been laid in 1251~—2.8° Designs 24 and 25 are similar crosses without the arcs, again 
two variants of the same design. Design 26 is known in variant forms from Amesbury and 
Romsey Abbeys and Winchester Cathedral, from the hospital of St. Cross in Winchester 
and St. Denys Priory, Southampton.*! Designs 22-4 are known from Stanley Abbey and 
design 25 from Lacock Abbey. 

The designs of Group V were even more popular and widespread. ‘The basic motif is a 
circle with a small trefoil or fleur de lis springing from it into each corner of the tile. Inside 
the circle are adorsed birds, a lion, a griffon, a foliate cross, the cross often joining on to the 
terminals outside the circle. Occasionally these terminals are replaced by some other motif 
such as a spot or one quarter of a motif that will join neighbouring tiles to make a repeating 
pattern. The birds, beasts and crosses are known in a very wide variety of forms. 

Designs 27 and 28 are two versions of adorsed birds, each with a corner motif that 
makes it a repeating pattern. Designs 29-34 are lions and griffons. ‘These were usually 
produced in pairs. The pavement from the Queen’s Chamber at Clarendon Palace, already 
referred to, demonstrates the way in which the pairs could be used. In any one pair 
the lion and griffon face in opposite directions as do those in designs 15 and 16. Designs 
29 and 30 are a pair with the same rather elongated fleurs de lis springing from the circles. 
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Fic. 29 
Nash Hill. Decorated tiles, Group VI. Scale, 1 : 4. 


The lion’s head is to the right, the griffon’s to the left. The griffon was also found in 
another version where eight spots were added outside the circle. These were an elaboration 
put on with a separate stamp. It will be noticed that on the tile from which the drawing 
was made the spots were stamped slightly too high on the tile. Design 31 is another lion 
with the head to the right. It has a tufted tail instead of the more usual trefoil terminal. 
No example of the griffon which should make the pair was present. Designs 32 and 33 are 
probably another pair with the lion having its head to the left and the griffon its head to 
the right. The form of the circle is not the same on these two so it is possible that they were 
not originally designed to go together, although at Nash Hill they may have been made to 
be used together. Design 34 is another version of a rather small lion with the head to the 
left. There is only one piece and the form of the corners is not known. Designs 35, 36 and 37 
are different versions of a cross in a circle. Design 38 is probably part ofa letter I in a circle. 
At Lacock Abbey there is a complete example of a letter G in a circle of this type. 
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Fic. 30 
Nash Hill. Decorated tiles, Group VII, 46-53; Group VIII, 54-5. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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Fic. 31 
Nash Hill. Decorated tiles, Group IX. Scale, 1 : 4. 


Of the designs in Groups IV and V, seven are known from Stanley Abbey and two 
from Lacock Abbey as may be seen in the table below. One hundred and sixty-one pieces 
of tiles in these two groups were recovered, forming about 16% of the whole, and these, 
therefore, appear to rank next to the designs in Groups I and II in the output of the kiln. 
Again we see that several versions of a basic design were being made at the same time. 

The designs in Group VI are repeating patterns based on single tile units. Nos. 40 and 
41 are versions of the same design and are closely related to another form in the Queen’s 
Chamber pavement from Clarendon Palace* and yet another from Winchester Cathedral. 83 
The beautiful design 42 is an elaboration into a repeating pattern of a single tile design 
from Clarendon Palace,*4 Winchester Cathedral and Romsey Abbey.®s It is, perhaps, more 
surprising that design 43 is known from Waverley Abbey, Surrey.’ The two geometric 
designs 44 and 45 exist in a variety of forms and are very widespread. Designs 39 and 44, 
both present at Stanley Abbey, account for 26 of the 33 pieces of tiles in this Group, design 
4 also being known from Stanley. 

The designs in Group VII are each complete on a single tile. The arms of Clare, design 
46, are those most commonly used on tiles in the later 13th and the 14th centuries. The 
fleur de lis, design 47, is one of the commonest motifs. The simple form here is, as a design, 
fairly early. In the 14th and 15th centuries it was elaborated sometimes almost beyond 
recognition. The castle, design 48, is often associated with Eleanor of Castile. The motif was 
used in many forms and is included in designs 12~14. It is ravely as simply used as on design 
48. Nos. 49 and 50 are variants of a basic pattern of four fleurs de lis springing from a central 
motif. It is known from Salisbury and Amesbury in Wiltshire,§7 Cleeve and Bicknoller in 
Somerset,’ Winchester Cathedral and St. Cross, Romsey, Beaulieu and Netley Abbeys, 
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St. Denys Priory in Hampshire®9 and numerous other places. Again two versions seem to 
have been made at the same time. The large rosettes and stars are known from Surrey, 
Hampshire and Wiltshire,9° and were often cut up to form small squares, which were used 
at the corners of borders. ‘The rosette in a circle, design 51, which is present at both Stanley 
and Lacock Abbeys, is less common but seems also to have been used at Amesbury Abbey. 9! 

The two border designs in Group VIII are both known from Stanley Abbey. Design 
54 is also known from Amesbury, Clarendon and Salisbury,93 from Waverley Abbey in 
Surrey and from Shaftesbury and Malmesbury Abbeys in Dorset.95 Together the tiles in 
Groups VII and VIII form about 9% of the total. 

In Group IX are gathered the 19 pieces which I could not relate with certainty to 
any design that I know. No. 58 may be another version of 26. Nos. 59 and 60 are probably 
parts of birds. Nos. 62-64 may be parts of the same design. I have seen borders resembling 
66 and 67 but cannot at present find them. 

Although these wasters are overfired, they were very well made and demonstrate that 
the tilers had a high degree of technical skill in inlaying the designs. The inlay is generally 
one to two millimetres deep and occasionally deeper. The bond between the red and white 
clays was good and there are very few examples from which the white clay has fallen out, 
in spite of the intense heat to which most of these wasters had been subjected. As a result of 
the heat many are now badly warped and, as the body is partially vitrified, they break very 
easily. The edges of the tiles were fairly sharply bevelled and in addition keys were scooped 
out of the undersides with the point of a knife. The number of keys varies. Some tiles have 
one large shallow key scooped out of the middle, others have three, four or five smaller 
keys scooped out. The number of keys may be due to the individual practices of different 
tilers. 

As may be seen from the brief discussion of the more obvious parallels to some of the 
designs, these fall into several series, all having connections in Hampshire, Wiltshire and 
Somerset, although some are more closely connected with one region and some with 
another. 

This association of many designs in one kiln is particularly informative. Designs that 
were in use at Clarendon Palace, some in the early 1240s, others in 1251-52, were still being 
made at Nash Hill in conjunction with the heraldic designs associated with Edmund, 
Duke of Cornwall, thought to have been first made about 1284, together with derivatives 
of the oblong combat tiles used at Clarendon about 1260. If we are to believe that the 
heraldic tiles were used at Stanley Abbey in the first half of the 14th century, then some of 
these designs were anything from sixty to a hundred years old. I should prefer a date in the 
first quarter of the 14th century rather than the second for the tiles made in the Phase 4 
kiln. 

The other very interesting fact that emerges from this material is that several versions 
of some designs were being made at the same time—versions which it would be very easy to 
believe were in chronological sequence made one after another. 

Although it now seems certain that the Nash Hill kilns were run as a commercial 
venture by lay potters and tilers, there is little doubt that Stanley Abbey was an important 
customer at the time that the Phase 4 kiln was in operation. Thirty of the designs published 
by Harold Brakspear from Stanley Abbey have been found at Nash Hill. On the other 
hand, 17 designs published from Stanley have not been found at Nash Hill and 44 designs 
found at Nash Hili have not been found at Stanley Abbey. 

One may conclude that the tilers who worked at Nash Hill had been trained in the 
tradition of the early makers of inlaid tiles, who worked for King Henry IIT at Clarendon 
Palace, Westminster and Salisbury Cathedrals and at many other important ecclesiastical 
sites in the south, including Cleeve Abbey, where the large heraldic series was probably 
first made. It is probably safe to say that no new designs were made to be used at Nash 
Hill and this would be in accordance with what was, I think, the general practice: namely, 
that new designs were commissioned by wealthy patrons for special works, for which the 
tiles were often made on the spot, and that commercial tilers reproduced existing designs 
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often in degenerate versions. There is in fact little sign of degeneration in the designs at 
Nash Hill. It is probably the earliest commercial tilery making decorated tiles that has so 
far been identified. It is unlikely that the Phase 4 kiln itself was in use for many years. I 
do not think that one furnace lining lasted for more than three or four seasons even with 
extensive repair. There may have been comparable kilns outside the excavated area. It is 
also possible that the phase during which inlaid floor tiles were among the products of the 
Nash Hill industry was a short one, and that it was due to the presence of one or two special- 
ist tilers who joined the group at Nash Hill, worked there for few years and then moved on. 


TABLE II 
TILE DESIGNS 


DESIGN NO. NO. OF PIECES of DESIGN NO. NO. OF PIECES % 
Group I 29 0:6 
I 156 s 15°4 30 26 2°6 
2 134 S 13°2 31 13 I°3 
3 110 10°8 32 5 05 
4 76 Ss 7°5 33 3 L 0°3 
5 8 S 0:8 34 I orl 
6 Gj o'7 35 I orl 
Total 4G1 48-4 36 I orl 
37 I orl 
Group II 38 I orl 
7 62 S 6-1 Total 128 12°6 
8 57 LS 5°6 
9 3 L 0°3 Group VI 
10 16 S 1-6 39 13 S 1°3 
11 10 S 170 40 2 One 
12 36 S 3175 41 1 orl 
13 3 S ORs 42 I orl 
Total 187 18-4 43 I ovr 
13 S I° 
Group III i I S ee 
14 22 2°2 Total 32 3:2 
15 5 O95 
2 ; ae Group VIE 
46 3 S 0-3 
ae 3 ae 47 28 S 2°8 
ss g ee 48 16 S 1°6 
49 13 LS 1°3 
Total 36 3°6 56 5 S on 
51 6 LS 0°6 
Group IV 52 5 Ss 0*% 
2 4 S we 53 I S orl 
22 13 1:33 : 
as 7 S 607 Total 75 775 
S on 
a 3 Sere sau Chanson 3 
26 yh o-4 54 12 . Yo 
: 55 I orl 
eo a3 a Total 13 1g 
Group V 
27 40 S) 3°9 Group IX 
28 30 Ss 3:0 56-74 1 of each 1°9 
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S denotes that the design is known from Stanley Abbey, Wiltshire. 
L denotes that the design is known from Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire. 
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lil. THE 1965 EXCAVATION AND FINDS 


by ¥. K. ANNABLE, A. M. BURCHARD and P. E. CRAY 
INTRODUCTION 


In his report on the excavation of Stanley Abbey, the late Sir Harold Brakspear 
notes the discovery of tile fragments of medieval date at Nash Hill, Lacock, and the 
likelihood of their being manufactured in the immediate area. He comments further 
that the Romans had kilns there, but does not give the source of his information.9 
In 1965 the site was again brought to notice when Dr. P. E. Cray informed the 
museum of his discovery of quantities of pottery sherds of medieval date over the 
slopes of Nash Hill. A subsequent reconnaissance of the locality confirmed his findings, 
and, moreover, the presence of ‘waster’ sherds amongst the pottery recovered, 
hinted at the possibility of kilns being found in the near vicinity. 

In an attempt to locate kiln structures, magnetometer surveys were first under- 
taken by Dr. J. C. Gill, Bristol University, and subsequently by A. J. Clark, through 
the kind permission of the Department of the Environment. Extensive soundings 
were made over the greater part of the field north-west of Nash Hill Farm, and 
extending eventually into the next meadow further to the north-west. In spite of 
the wide area surveyed, all attempts to locate buried clay structures were unsuccessful. 

There remained, however, one surface feature of considerable interest. It 
consisted of a small barrow-like mound lying in the north-west angle of the field, 
a quarter of a mile below the farm. The mound lay alongside a rough trackway used 
by cattle moving from farm to pasture, and, in consequence, had been considerably 
disturbed by their coming and going which had exposed quantities of ash, debris 
and broken pottery, the latter of obvious medieval date. On surface indications, the 
mound thus appeared to represent a ‘waster’ dump, or even perhaps a kiln, but in the 
absence of direct evidence for the latter it was decided to carry out a small trial 
excavation in the hope that confirmation might be forthcoming of the existence of a 
medieval pottery industry within the Nash Hill area. Until the final location and 
excavation of kilns here in 1971, there was no recorded knowledge of medieval kilns 
in the north of the county; consequently their discovery would represent a find of 
particular significance for medieval archaeology. 


The Site (Site A). The field containing the mound under investigation, extending 
immediately to north-west of the farm, slopes from south-east to north-west. Trending 
obliquely across the field in a curve from north-east to south-east and following the contour 
of the hillside is a small but steeply sloping ridge; this feature is formed by the Lower 
Calcareous Grit, a relatively hard calcareous sandstone occurring at the base of the Coral- 
lian Series. Below this ridge, the more gently sloping lower part of the field, together with 
the meadow below, is located on the underlying Oxford Clay. ‘These latter areas are 
characterized by an abundance of low irregular mounds and hollows. 

The mound under investigation (ST 93156940), located close to a gate at the extreme 
north-west corner of the field, was roughly circular, approximately twenty-five feet across 
from north to south and rising to about five feet above the surrounding surface at its centre. 
The ground at the edge of its southern half was waterlogged and marshy, and at this point 
was marked by the emergence of a natural spring, a fact which became of significance as 
the excavation proceeded. 
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THE EXCAVATION (FIG. 32, plan, Site A; sections, FIG. 33) 


The trench sections were initially cut at right angles to each other and marked out 
along base lines across the approximate centre of the mound, subsequently being widened 
at their outer ends to allow for a more detailed examination of the internal structure which 
was gradually revealed. For the same reason quadrants were also opened on the north-west 
south-west and south-east sides. After topsoil was stripped over an area of the northern 
trench (Section M-F) broken sherds, and floor, roof and ridge tile fragments were found 
in quantity. A band of humus-like soil between six inches and one foot thick was encoun- 
tered beneath, spreading to approximately three feet south of the north trench end. Midway 
along the trench was a small concentration of medium to large boulders of yellow Corallian 
sandstone (Lower Calcareous Grit) haphazardly placed, some apparently heat-reddened in 
places. There was no evidence of any careful placing of the stones, which lay directly in soil, 
sherds occurring between them. To the south of the rubble line was a thin, but heavy con- 
centration of sherds, tile pieces and sooty ashy sand, characteristic of the debris resulting 
from a kiln firing. Below, the mound was composed of a sandy silt extending along the 
length of the trench and capping the natural clay beneath. 

Beneath the turf and upper humic layers of the southern extension of this trench (Sec- 
tion A-M), a rough stone platform was gradually revealed extending over the whole floor, 
_ individual stones increasing in size from north to south. Most of these stones consisted of 
boulders of Lower Calcareous Grit but also represented were some boulders of brown iron- 
stone from the Lower Greensand. Midway along the trench the platform became stepped, 
terminating in two large stones, their outermost edges shaped to form a rough curve. 
Medieval sherds were again present above and between the filling of the stones which were 
all embedded in soil. The terminal stones at the south end of the platform lay three feet six 
inches below ground surface. When the trench face was cleaned down for section drawing, 
the stones were observed to be set within a thick clay deposit which had been used presum- 
ably to provide a bedding for the platform. On removing some of the larger boulders at the 
southern end, a black deposit of sooty soil was encountered, extending up to the clay cap- 
ping and containing a thick spread of pottery. 

Water began to seep rapidly into the section at the lower end due to the proximity of 
the spring immediately south of the mound. In the time available it was not possible to 
obtain the use of a pump; moreover, permission to extend the trench southwards was not 
forthcoming, as this would have necessitated digging across the cattle-way leading from farm 
to pasture. 

In the quadrant opened immediately to the west of the southern trench (Section A-M) 
a further extension to the platform came to light once more, ending in a series of stone steps 
following the line of the step edges recorded in the southern trench. Here the platform had 
subsequently been disturbed by the driving of a trench through the structure to receive a 
land-drain; the pipes, still im situ, crossed the quadrant from south-east to north-west, 
continuing across the west corner of the western trench. This land drain perhaps represented 
an attempt (? late 19th century) to drain marshy ground caused by the spring’s emergence 
immediately south of the mound. 

Further traces of the platform appeared across the north-west quadrant and the east/ 
west axis of the mound (Section U—Z), but here the stones were less regularly placed, with 
the concentration thinning out considerably towards the north. Over the eastern sector the 
deposit petered out completely. 


Discussion. As from the Sections A-M, U~Z, the lowest level excavated was a yellowish 
sandy clay overlain by a grey, sandy layer flecked with brown iron-rich patches; it is 
probable that these levels are natural and archacologically undisturbed, the colour of the 
upper layer being a result of waterlogging and the enrichment of iron by deposition from 
percolating water. Superimposed were humic soils containing sherds, tile fragments and 
burnt debris. The stone platform had been laid across the south-western half of the excava- 
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ted area, but the natural levels of clay and sand were clearly apparent in the Section M-Z, 
where they had not been disturbed by any subsequent laying down of the platform. 

As already noted, the gently sloping lower part of the field (containing the site under 
investigation) together with the meadow below is characterized by many low mounds and 
hollows, most of which appear to be formed by slipping of the Oxford Clay down towards 
the floor of the Avon valley. Much of this movement of material down slope must have 
been initiated in the geological past but the process has continued to the present day, and 
some modification of topographical detail must have taken place since medieval times. It is 
also probable that some of these surface irregularities on the outcrop of Oxford Clay are 
the result of excavation for clay by medieval potters, although relative to slipping, its effect 
on the topography is likely to be slight. 

There is little evidence to indicate that the stone platform is laid on a natural mound. 
The existing mound-like appearance of the site investigated may result largely from the 
construction of the stone platform and dumping of kiln debris. Both platform and accumu- 
lated debris may then have acted to some extent as a water barrier diverting the flow from 
the spring, together with the run-off from the hillside, around the sides of the platform; in 
time the erosive action of the water would have accentuated the profile of the mound. 

The spring, as noted above, issuing from a point above the southern edge of the mound, 
seems to have been the determining cause in the construction of the stepped platform as 
revealed by excavation. Quantities of medieval pottery and tile fragments were distributed 
throughout the mound layers, amongst the platform stones and beneath the large boulders 
near the southern edge of the mound, where the kiln debris evidently formed a bedding 
material for the stones. ‘This suggests that the building of the platform was contemporaneous 
with the closely associated ceramic material, and can be dated, on the evidence of the sherds, 
to around A.D. 1250 (see discussion of pottery, below). This association of pottery and tile 
‘wasters’ along with ashy and sooty material clearly represents the debris of a pottery/tile 
industry: it seems reasonable, therefore, to consider some function connected with this 
industry for the stone platform. 

In addition to extensive supplies of wood fuel and suitable clays, the Nash Hill potters 
would have required a good regular supply of water. The latter would be needed for prepar- 
ing the clay for throwing, making up glazes and slip and for other essential ceramic purposes. 
In the Nash Hill area clay and wood occur in quantity, indicating the suitability of the area 
for the establishment of a pottery or tile manufactory. Thus the spring immediately south 
of the mound could have served as a convenient water source, and as the siting of the spring 
(together with others in the vicinity) is geologically controlled, it is very likely to have 
existed much in its present position in medieval times 

Although a full investigation of the platform was not possible, it seems likely that the 
curved platform edge formed part of a structure, possibly a rudimentary form of dam or 
perhaps a more sophisticated stone-built tank, intended to collect and retain water issuing 
from the spring. Such a structure would have provided a constant supply for the medieval 
potters working in the neighbourhood. The build-up of the platform behind (7.e., to the 
north of) the curved edge may have served to provide a dry, firm surface over which the 
potters could walk when collecting water ; ‘waster’ sherds and other kiln debris dumped on 
and around the platform area may have served a similar purpose. The eventual location 
and excavation during 1971 of kiln structures a short distance south-west of the platform 
site(fully described in Parts I-II, above) now gives support to this hypothesis. 
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The Contexts of the Pottery (E1G. 33) 


(1) N. trench: area of sherd concentration, sandy humus layer. (2-4) E. trench: 
blackish soil with sherds. (5) N. trench: sandy humus. (6) N.E. quadrant: dark carbon- 
aceous layer. (7) E. trench: blackish soil with sherds. (8) N.E. quadrant: dark carbon- 
aceous layer. (g-11) N. trench: area of sherd concentration, sandy humus layer. (12) 
N. trench: base of sandy humus layer. (13) E. trench: blackish soil with sherds. (14) N. 
trench: sandy humus. (15) N.E. quadrant: brown, silty subsoil. (16) N.E. quadrant: 
dark carbonaceous layer. (17) E. trench: blackish soil with sherds. 


THE POTTERY by JOHN MUSTY (FIG. 34) 


Only a selection of the pottery recovered in this excavation was offered for examina- 
tion. Although no kiln was located in 1965, the pottery is clearly kiln waste as a large num- 
ber of sherds have spoilt glaze and a few have the characteristic ‘waster’ feature of glaze 
flow on to fractured surfaces. It consists mainly of sherds from glazed jugs and cooking 
pots, although other forms are present, including shallow dishes, bowls, ‘west-country 
dishes and roof furniture (crested ridge tiles and a possible louver). The fabrics97 are mainly 
either grey to grey-buff or buff to reddish-buff, the two colour groups being in approxi- 
mately equal proportions. Many of the sherds are weathered indicating that these have 
received prolonged surface exposure, possibly in a ‘waster’ heap. A few also have a ‘digestive 
biscuit’ pockmarked appearance due to burning out of backing grits (probably limestone 
detritus) or, more likely, to weathering out of these during burial (a feature I have observed 
at the North Wiltshire kiln site of Minety).98 Two features of significance in contributing a 
date for the group are the presence of sherds from tripod pitchers and from jugs decorated 
in the Laverstock manner. The former ought not to date later than the first quarter of the 
13th century; the latter could indicate a date towards the end of that century. Thus the 
group of pottery as a whole may span a period of approximately 50 years with a central 
date of c. 1250. 


Jugs (Nos. 1-7, 17) 

Tripod pitchers are represented by several feet and two tubular spouts. ‘he complete 
neck of a jug with a strap handle (1) is also possibly from a tripod pitcher, especially as the 
tripod pitcher base (2) is almost identical in glaze and fabric. Both were found in the same 
archaeological level but not together. The neck has an external green glaze with reddish 
brown mottling and there is also glaze on the inside. ‘The handle is decorated with stabbed 
rectangular slots produced by a tool with a serrated face, a form of decoration which occurs 
repeatedly in the Nash Hill collection to such an extent as to make it the most characteristic 
feature of the group and a kind of trade-mark.99 (The effect of the use of this tool is that a 
series of sunken squares or rectangles were produced in which one face of each impression 
is covered with a series of ridges, usually six). The supposed pitcher is also decorated with a 
series of combed lines and there are also four cut-marks on the inside of the neck at the 
handle joint. Also illustrated is one of the tubular spouts. This is in a buff to grey lightly 
gritted ware, unglazed and in a coarser fabric than that of (2). 

The majority of jug fragments are, however, from vessels fitted with bridge-spouts or 
pinched lips and thumb-pressed bases. The bridge-spouts may be decorated with dot-and- 
circle devices (6) in a manner closely resembling that employed at Laverstock.'°° Similar 
influences are also to be seen in the rim type of (6) which was termed the ‘grooved collar’ 
in the Laverstock report and another example of this (7) also has a raised strip terminating 
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Nash Hill. Pottery from the ‘waster’ dump, 1965. Scale, 1 : 4. 
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in a dot and circle device.!°* Only one rod-handle (undecorated) is present in the collection, 
whereas there are a number of strap-handles. These are decorated with either (a) sunken 
slots with grooved faces as described above, (b) a series of obliquely-set knife cuts (17), (c) 
a thumb-pressed ribbon of clay running the length of the handle spine, (d) a ribbon of clay 
raised in a series of crests (like a ridge-tile cresting in minature) using a similar tool to that 
employed in making the sunken slots, as the crest slopes are covered with a series of grooves 
and ridges (3), and, finally, (e) two grooves running the length of the handle which is 
raised at the edges, the edges being thumb-pressed or bevelled (4), another Laverstock 
feature. The majority of the bases are thumb-pressed, as is usual to correct unevenness. The 
thumbing may take the form of a continuous series of impressions around the entire 
circumference of the base, or occur in small groups at intervals (for example a group of 
three). The illustrated example (5) is of the second type. It has areas of greenish glaze on 
the body and an area of spoilt glaze covering the whole of the underneath of the base and a 
sherd of another vessel stuck to it. 

Jug (17) calls for further comment. It is not of the same high quality as the supposed 
tripod pitcher (1), 7.e., the ware is coarser, the glaze is of poorer quality and generally it is 
of a lower order of potting. Further, although the decoration of the body is in linear or 
curvilinear technique equivalent to that on jug (1), the handle is decorated with oblique 
knife-cuts. Thus it might be supposed that (17) was a later production than (1). However, 
both have a characteristic feature of a group of knife-cuts on the inside of the jug at the 
junction of the strap-handle, suggesting that the vessels may well be contemporary despite 
the difference in quality. 


Cooking Pots (Nos. 9-12, 15) 


These are in lightly gritted or sandy wares and normally unglazed although there are 
examples with glaze on the inside of the rim flange. The most frequent fabric colours are 
grey and grey to buff. It is noteworthy that although the glazed wares reflect some charac- 
teristic features present at the Laverstock kilns, the cooking pots do not. Thus scratch- 
marked ware is absent and the sandy wares are not micaceous, although some of the rim 
profiles resemble some of the Laverstock 13th century pots. Some of these are illustrated 
(g), and two features are worth noting. One is an example of the decoration of the rim 
flange with thumb presses (12), the other the presence of a yellowish green glaze on the 
inside of the rim flange. There are one or two other forms which are directly paralleled by 
13th century forms from Laverstock. Some of the cooking-pots were evidently of the sagging 
base type, as a number of base sherds are of this form. 


Other Vessel Types (Nos. 8, 13, 14, 16) 


No. 14 is a vessel of the so-called ‘west-country’ type, a class of pot which I have 
previously suggested1°? was used in conjunction with bee-skeps as supports for these, 1.e., 
the single hole provided the entrance and exit for bees. This view has been challenged by N. 
Thompson,!°3 who has put forward an alternative suggestion that the vessels may have been 
used in cheese-making. Suffice it to say that unequivocal evidence is still lacking to support 
either of the above suggestions to the degree of certainty or indeed any other interpretation. 
No. 16 is probably from a similar vessel although no hole is present in the fragment to 
provide confirmation. Neither (14) or (16) has such an acute basal angle as the Laverstock 
examples. Nos. (13) and (8) are unusual forms and are not fully understood. The former is 
the neck of a cylindrical vessel with a series of perforations (1 cm. in diameter), of which two 
are present in this sherd. The possibility that it is part of a chimney-pot has been considered 
and rejected. It is in a pinky-buff to buff ware. 

The other is the rim of a thick-walled vessel, part of which is cut away to provide a 
large (probably curve-sided) slot. It may form part of a louver,'°s but the openings of these 
are normally apertures rather than slots so such an identification is by no means certain. 

That ridge-tiles are present in the assemblage is not surprising, as the hollow-ware 
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potters at both Laverstock and Minety were also producing such tiles. This is a feature 
which can be observed at other English kiln sites and can, I think, be explained on the basis 
that the hollow-ware potter produced roof furniture when this was glazed. None of the tiles 
in the collection is complete and all the crests are damaged. The tile fabric is pinky-buff to 
grey with green glaze on the outer surfaces and the tile sides are 1 cm. thick. A complete 
tile, based on the Laverstock examples, would have been approximately 46 cms. long and 
14 cms. high. The points served as handles for lifting the tiles on to the roof ridge as well as 
being decorative. 


IV. A DRAGON FROM NASH HILL, LACOCK 
by C. K. PANKHURST 


Introduction by M. R. McCarthy 


The 13th and 14th centuries are characterized in medieval archaeology by the 
prevalence of highly decorated pottery. This includes the portrayal of knights on 
horseback and foot-soldiers, modelled in three dimensions on the side and neck of 
jugs, mounted knights as roof finials, and occasionally mythical creatures both on 
pots and roofs. Amongst the latter is a jug in Reading Museum which has a sinuous 
sea serpent with a dragonesque head on the side of the vessel whilst another similar 
serpent exists on a late 13th century jug at Coventry. Dragons or parts of mythical 
creatures occur as finials at Stoke Bardolph and representations occur in the Bayeux 
Tapestry and in a manuscript illustration of the rere-dorter roof at Christ Church 
Priory, Canterbury. The Nash Hill dragon and bird-like creature (FIG. 20: 272-3) 
are two of the finest examples of mythical creatures in pottery yet discovered and 
form a notable addition to the corpus of decorative motifs employed by medieval 
potters. 

The dragon as a decorative device and as a symbol of evil has its roots deep in 
European history and this, it is hoped, will form the subject of a forthcoming paper. 
Here Mr. Pankhurst examines some of the medieval contexts, especially those of 
manuscript illustration, sculpture and literature, in which the dragon should be 
placed. Finally, it may be worth noting that the excavations also produced a possible 
roof finial moulded in the form of a human face but without the mouth and including 
two horn-like protuberances on the top of the head as well as a cross finial discussed 
by Dr. Dunning above (Fics. 21: 2; 22: 1). 


A DRAGON FROM NASH HILL 


The ceramic dragon from Nash Hill is characteristic of the art styles of the late 
13th and early 14th centuries, and an examination of manuscript illustration, paint- 
ing and sculpture of the period can confirm a close affinity between the features of 
the Nash Hill dragon and contemporary art. It can also suggest reasons for the 
interest of the potter in such a creature, and a brief reference to literature can test the 
validity of such tentative suggestions. 

Manuscript illustration has been the subject of a number of studies'°® and can 
be used to trace the development of art style in the period from which the Nash Hill 
mythical creatures come. The style of the last third of the 13th century has been given 
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the title of the ‘Westminster Court Style’ due to the patronage of Henry III and later 
kings. The high quality work has life-like and moderately animated figures in flowing 
drapery, and is paralleled in painting in the figure of St. Peter in the Retable in the 
south Ambulatory at Westminster Abbey.°7 This style is marked by its escape from 
the world of Romanesque art which has less life-like lines and a flatter, more linear 
appearance. The first Gothic phase of restrained but realistic figures was itself 
superseded in the early 14th century by what has been termed the ‘East Anglian 
Style’ but recent work has suggested that it has a more general distribution.1°8 It is 
marked in manuscript illustration by a tremendous growth in the naturalistic 
features in borders, a great increase in the number and variety of grotesques, and 
a filling of margins with not only naturalistic and grotesque figures, but scenes from 
Bibles, Bestiaries, apocalypses, hagiographies and daily life. The style is characterized 
by originality, freshness and earthy humour. The examination of five manuscripts 
from the period 1280 to the early 14th century will reveal the development described 
above, and provide a context for the features seen in the Nash Hill creatures. 

A Petrus Comestor'°9 of c. 1283 has an appearance which is typical of the first 
Gothic phase. The text occupies most of the page, and the border is orderly and small. 
There are naturalistic creatures in the border, such as a peacock, a jay, a rabbit 
(blowing a trumpet) and a lion, and also grotesques such as a man-headed bird. 
The presence of the creatures does not break the symmetry of the border, but they 
are life-like in their presentation. The “Tenison’ psalter of c. 1284!*° has similar 
characteristics, having a slightly larger border, but little interruption of the symmetry 
of the page. There are naturalistic birds such as a seagull and a pigeon, and also an 
armed soldier and a boy with a sling. The capital letter at the head of the page has a 
harp player in it, and there are neat blocks of interlinear decoration in the form of 
rectangular frames containing lozenges and birds. Again the life-like qualities do not 
interrupt the text. A Sarum Horae™ of c. 1280 moves towards the later stylistic char- 
acteristics, having only about half of the page devoted to text, and dragons and lively 
groteseques in the border, but they have the overall order of the earlier phase. The 
dragons’ tails are long and sinuous, but restrained and kept within the margin area. 
A psalter from Peterborough” has only about half the page devoted to text but the 
border is beginning to burst out of its confines. Lively hunting scenes pursue along the 
bottom of the page, grotesque birds and animals lurk between the lines of the text. 
The vigour of the decoration is beginning to take over the page. The Ormesby 
psalter!3 has the same characteristics. The fully developed East Anglian Style is seen 
in the S. Omer psalter.!"4 and the Gorleston psalter,™'s both of the early 14th century. 
There is very little text, and the page is covered with grotesques, scenes from daily 
life and lively pageants. The grotesque creatures are varied and numerous, showing a 
simultaneous delight in the naturalistic portrayal and the marvellous. This Gothic 
phase has been summed up as a delight ‘for an exuberant and hybrid complexity 
of design to which iconographic interest is largely subordinated’,'"® and the Grey- 
Fitzpayn Hourstt7 demonstrate these features, having naturalistic animal and human 
forms, grotesques and other scenes. This manuscript illumination tradition provides 
a context in which both the Nash Hill dragon and the exotic bird-like creature 
with its sinuous neck and deeply scored wings can be seen to be an expression of the 
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craftsman’s delight in the unusual and his skill in creating a vigorous and naturalistic 
form. It is consistent with the tradition seen in manuscript illustration to suggest that 
the iconographic interest of the dragon was not the impulse which motivated the 
craftsman, and that he was not creating an object of which the metaphysical signi- 
ficance was uppermost in his mind. 

An examination of the sculpture of the period''® provides the same context as 
that given by manuscript illustration. The sculpture of the early 13th century was 
characterized by simplicity and idealism, there being a realism and sympathy in 
reaction to the Romanesque style. This was itself broken away from between about 
1275 and 1310 when an increase in secular subjects in ecclesiastical sculpture was 
accompanied by an incursion of grotesques, executed with vigour and naturalism. 
The period saw a profusion of ‘babuineries’ (lit. ‘baboons’), a term used to describe 
grotesques, dancers, jugglers and animals performing human acts. Some of them 
can be traced to popular fables, particularly Reynard the Fox (as seen in the Chapter 
House of Salisbury Cathedral on the central pillar), some to the Bestiaries,1#9 and 
others to the descriptions of eastern marvels by such writers as Isidore of Seville and 
Rabanus Maurus. Still more must be attributed to the fertile inventions of the artists 
themselves, sometimes executed for satirical purposes, but often with no apparent 
plan or purpose. A scaly dragon gnaws pensively at the corner of a shield of Brian 
Fitzalan (died 1306) on his effigy in Bedale Church, Yorkshire, and a group of 
churches near Banbury in Oxfordshire provide more striking examples of apparently 
schemeless grotesques. Adderbury Church '° has a series of human beings playing 
musical instruments, human-animal grotesques, and a variety of creatures including 
dragons. This group of sculptures was executed in the decade 1320-1330, and has no 
apparent scheme or purpose. They are characterized by skilful execution and are 
naturalistic and vigorous. Similar examples of lively dragons from the relevant period 
can be seen on the spire of St. Mary’s, Oxford, in the Chapter House of York Minster, 
and in Beverley Minster. The last place mentioned has fights between dragons and 
lions, and though executed ¢. 1340, they are in the same style as those in York 
Minster from half a century earlier. 

There is a sculptural tradition going back at least as far as the Norman doorway 
of Alne Church, Yorkshire, whereby a Hell Mouth in the Last Judgement is depicted 
in the form of a dragon’s head.!?! This is also seen in the wall-painting in the church 
at Cliffe-at-Hoo, Kent. The Hell Mouth is very similar to the heads of dragons in the 
period under discussion, and it would seem that for this purpose at least, the dragon 
has an iconographical significance as distinct from its grotesque interest. There seems 
to be a divergence between sculpted dragons which appear in close proximity to 
naturalistic birds, as on a misericord in Exeter Cathedral and a similar one at 
Chichester Hospital, both of the late 13th century, which are in the same style as the 
angel with a hawk and a lure on his arm (at Lincoln Cathedral) and those which fulfil 
the function of a Hell Mouth. The former appear in diverse grotesque company, 
being often quite affable in appearance, and seem to have been created as a result of 
delight in the exotic and marvellous, and it is to this class that the Nash Hill dragon 
and exotic bird appear to belong, as they lack the vivid stylization of the Hell 
Mouths, .and are more lively and naturalistic than depictions of the horrific entrance 
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to the nether world. A parallel to the Hell Mouth function is seen in the church at 
Alne, where a panther (Christ) pursues a dragon representing Satan.'?? These are 
traditional identifications in the context given. This must be considered in relation to 
the scriptural dragons of Revelation XX, 1-2, where an angle is binding ‘the dragon, 
serpent of the primal age, who we call Satan’. The fact that the other type of dragon 
is depicted with no positional or artistic emphasis when compared to other grotesques 
suggests that the Satanic dragon is not iconographically linked in explicit terms with 
the merely exotic dragons which occur in manuscript illustrations and in sculpture. 

It is possible to some extent to test the validity of this interpretation by reference 
to written sources such as poetry, homilies, and accounts of saints’ lives. A poem in 
the doomsday tradition where a dying person thinks ahead to the next world describes 
the torments of Hell, amongst which is ‘Sathanus’, who is 


‘redi wyth his rake 
And so me wile for-swolewe (swallow) 
the furbernyde drake.’™4 (fiery, burning dragon) 


The vivid portrayal of the agonies of Hell is a medieval commonplace, and Satan 
in the form of a dragon appears frequently. The motif of the hapless individual 
being swallowed by Satan is strikingly reminiscent of the idea of the Hell Mouth 
discussed above, and this is seen again in the Life of St. Margaret. The dragon is a 
trial of faith to be overcome, and there is no dwelling at length on the marvellous 
appearance of the creature. It is referred to as ‘the devel’, and with little pause, the 
victim is swallowed: ‘the devel cam to this maide swie (quickly) in the forme of a 
dragon . . . and forswoldyde (her).’!25 There is no fight and no wondering descrip- 
tion of the dragon, and these characteristics are seen in the bestiaries where Christ is 
represented as a panther and Satan as a dragon. Where the panther goes forth, all 
the creatures are drawn towards him except the dragon who stays in his den for fear: 


‘the dragoun one ne stiren ogt 
ac daren stille in here pit 
als so he weren of dede affright.’:2° 


When Satan appears in the form of a dragon, it is in a context where an explicit moral 
is being drawn and is unaccompanied by lengthy wondrous descriptions. 

This can be compared with the occurrence of dragons in romance poetry, where 
a dragon is an opponent of a knight. Guy of Warwick is a long poem in which the 
eponymous knight undertakes a series of adventures, and the dragon is just one of 
many encounters. The incredible appearance of the creature is described, and a vivid 
battle takes place in which the knight is triumphant. The immediate interest is not so 
much in the test of Guy’s courage and prowess, though this is the raison d’étre of the 
fight, but in the strange and exciting creatures with which he battles. He hears reports 
of the beast which is 


‘swifter ennend than eni stede 

He hath claws also of lyoun 

Men seth that it is a dragoun 

Gret wenges he hath with to fle.’!77 


This is the converse of the centre of interest in the writing which was explicitly moral. 
Other romances reveal this same concern with the exotic, such as Sir Tristram,%8 
Sir Degare,*29 Arthour and Merlin,3° and the Alexander cycles.13! The contemporary 
moralist, Nassington, scorned the romance Guy of Warwick, but the tale actually 
occurs in one of Felton’s sermons,*3? so a division of the dragon’s functions which fails 
to allow for an inevitable interaction would be dangerously rigid. Nevertheless, it is 
broadly true that the dragon has a specific function as a symbol of Satan, and a non- 
specific function as one of a menagerie of grotesque and wonderful creatures. 

On stylistic grounds it seems likely that the dragon from Nash Hill, together 
with the weird bird-like creature, belongs to the exotic group, as it is vigorous and 
animated like the manuscript and sculpted grotesques and, as far as can be seen, it 
lacks the specific contexts of the dragon of evil. 
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WILTSHIRE WOOLLEN MILLS: 
INSURANCE RETURNS, 1753-1771 


by K. G. PONTING 
Research Director, Pasold Research Fund 


A recent review in the Economist has referred to the ‘unexpected fruitfulness of 
fire insurance records as sources’. So far they have been mainly used for calculations 
relating to capital in the eighteenth century. They could be of great use to local 
historians in many other ways and it is for this reason that the following list has been 
compiled. It gives all the Sun Fire Office policies dealing with the important 
Wiltshire woollen industry between 1753 and 1771, that is for the period immediately 
preceding the Industrial Revolution. 

In the first part all policies are listed, in the second the six largest are given in 
detail and finally a brief commentary is added on the picture these returns give of 
the trade. 

These Sun Fire Office insurance policies comprise MS. 11, 936 in the Guildhall 
Library, London, and have been abstracted by various research workers under the 
supervision of Dr. S. D. Chapman, Pasold Reader in Textile History at the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham, partly financed by means of a grant from the Pasold Research 
Fund. I am much indebted to Dr: Chapman for permission to use these transcripts. 
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Il. LARGEST INSURANCE INVENTORIES 


1. Everett, William. Heytesbury. 163/222608 


Clothier & shopkeeper 23/7/1765 
On his new dwelling house and office adjoining ws fs 
Household goods and stock therein 

Wearing apparel therein . 

Shop and warehouse adjoining each other, separate from above 

Utensils and stock, not hazardous therein 


2. Hussey, William. Sarum (Salisbury). 105/139087 


Clothier 1/1/1754 
On his building consisting of dwelling house, warehouse, stable all adjoining 
and communicating—brick and timber and tiled—in tenure of himself and 
Christopher Wansey, milliner 

Stocks there ; 

Household goods therein 


3. Everett, William. Heytesbury. 176/247425 


Clother G shopkeeper 14/7/1767 
On his dwellinghouse and office adjoining f i. 
Household goods therein 

Utensils and stock therein 

Wearing apparel therein 

Woolstapler’s warehouse and stable adjoining each other 

Utensils and stock not hazardous therein 

Warehouse and counting houses and three shops 

Utensils and stock therein not hazardous 

Straddle barn separate thatched 

Stock of wool therein 

House in two tenements in tenure of barber the other empty—thatched 
House in 3 tenements in tenure of shoemaker, baker and taylor 

Brewhouse and bakehouse only adjoining to said house 

All brick, stone tiled except as above mentioned 


4. Peruim, William. Devizes. 143/192435 
Woollen draper 15/9/1762 
Household goods and stock in dwellinghouse, brick, timber and tiled 

5. Everett, William. Heytesbury. 154/210193 


Clothier G shopkeeper 30/6/1 ae 
On his shop, warehouses and workshop asjomng, brick, stoneand tiled. 
Utensils and stock therein 

On his dwelling house, brick and tiled 

Household goods therein ‘ 


£400 
160 
40 
400 
5000 


6000 


6. Carpenter, Robert; Roody, William; Carpenter, Thomas. Wilton. 146/198431 


Clothier 1/4/1763 
On dwellinghouse of Robert Carpenter, brick, stone and tiled, part thatched £350 
Household goods therein Bl 200 
Workshop and warehouse adjoining, part tiled, their joint property ie 2000 
Stable and carthouse under one roof adjoining BellInn .. oe 40 
Utensils and stock therein re Bh 24; ce ers Be 10 
House at Winterslow in tenure, thatched ia sti 3% fe 80 
Barn, thatched .. sii ne bs asi ae ks ae ts 50 
Stable, thatched on a 3s es 20 
All the above the property of Robert Carpenter 
3100 
7. Tugwell, Humphrey. Bradford. 152/208971 

Clothier 9/5/1764 
On his household goods and stock in his dwelling house and office SOME. £500 
Workshops separate ss ss fs A is : 200 
Utensils and stock therein - as ae os be _ = 150 
Old warehouse separate si: ot: a by ee =. bs 50 
Utensils and stock therein : : te oe aug oe 100 
Mansion House in tenure of another clothier 5 goo 
Workshop and offices adjoining each other not communicating with the 

Mansion House - Se chs a 660 
New stable and coachhouse adjoining each other separate i Be hs 240 
Tenement and old Coach House adjoining in tenure of clothworker . . so 200 

3000 
8. Whittaker, William. Trowbridge. 128/169904 

Clothier 28/7/1 759 
On his household goods and stock and goods in trust or on commission in 

dwellinghouse, brick zie - se EE oi 2 <4,» e000 


III. COMMENTARY 


The history of the West of England superfine broadcloth trade during the 
eighteenth century has been fully discussed, notably by Miss J. de L. Mann.? The 
knowledge that can now also be obtained from the insurance returns recently 
analysed by Dr. S. D. Chapman and a group of assistants do not greatly change the 
picture but they do add new details.3 

The Wiltshire section of the West of England industry was mainly centred in 
West Wiltshire with Bradford and Trowbridge the main centres, although it also 
extended south-east along the Wylye Valley to Salisbury. One of the points that these 
records bring out is the importance of the Salisbury trade, which is sometimes rather 
underestimated. 

Among the largest individual policies are those of William Everett of Heytesbury. 
We know from many other sources that he was aa important figure. During the 
period covered by the group of insurance records quoted Everett endeavoured to 
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introduce gig mills to another of his mills—at Horningsham—in 1767 and the wor- 
kers attacked and destroyed them.4 The Everetts were still important clothiers in 
the nineteenth century, as is clearly shown in the parliamentary return of 1816. 

Turning to Salisbury, William Hussey was obviously in a large way of business 
with stocks at £5000. The size of the stock, etc., held by Robert Carpenter, William 
Roody and Thomas Carpenter of Wilton is interesting. 

Coming to the more important Bradford-on-Avon and Trowbridge area, two 
returns only occur among the leading eight: Humphrey Tugwell of Bradford and 
William Whittaker of Trowbridge. Both names are well known in the area. The 
Tugwells had had a long connection with Bradford and are often found in partner- 
ship with the other famous Bradford family, the Yerburys. The Whittakers, originally 
of Tinhead, are usually given as a Westbury family but here appear at Trowbridge. 


1 The Economist, 12/1/1974, p. 

2 Jide L. Mann, The Cloth Gees: in the West of 
England from 1640 to "1880 (Oxford, 1971). 

3 For further details regarding the value of 
insurance returns see S. D. Chapman, Industrial 
Capital before the Industrial Revolution: An 


Analysis of the Assets of a Thousand Textile 
Entrepreneurs ¢. 1730-50, in Textile History and 
Economic History: Essays in Honour of Miss Julia de 
Lacy Mann, ed. N. B. Harte and K. G. Ponting 
(Manchester, 1973). 

4 Mann, op. cit., p. 142. 


This paper is published with the aid of a generous grant from the Pasold Research Fund. 
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NOTES 


A STONE AXE FROM HUISH 


A broken stone axe (FIG. 1:1) was found on 2oth July 1924 on the surface of a field 
in the parish of Huish. The find-spot (SU 14296450) was just above the 700-foot contour 
on the escarpment overlooking the Vale of Pewsey, on the east side of the track which runs 
from Huish Farm up the combe separating Draycot Hill from Huish Hill. 

The finder was Mr. M. W. C. Smelt, son of the Rev. Henry Smelt, M.A., who had 
been vicar of the parish of Wilcot with Oare from 1856 to 1904. In April 1940 Mr. Smelt, 
then living at Braeside, Rosslyn Hill, London N.W.3, submitted the axe to the British 
Museum where it was seen by the then Assistant Keeper in the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities, Mr. (now Professor Emeritus) C. F. C. Hawkes. Mr. Smelt marked 
the find-spot on the Museum’s old-style 6-inch map Wiltshire XXXV NE, and the axe was 
drawn by Mr. C. O. Waterhouse, the Museum’s draughtsman. The axe was also examined 
by Dr. James Phemister, Petrologist to the Geological Survey, who reported that ‘from 
scrapings of the axe, the material appears to be a somewhat uralitized dolerite. Similar 
rocks occur in Devon and Cornwall, and in Wales’. 

In May 1940 these details, together with a tracing from the map and the drawing, 
were sent to Mr. (now Professor) Stuart Piggott, who was then Hon. Secretary of the 
Implement Petrology Survey of the South-West. War-time conditions precluded further 
petrological investigation; the documents were stored in the Survey’s correspondence files 
and came to light again in 1974 when the files were being sorted with a view to disposing of 
obsolete papers. In 1940 Mr. Smelt had intimated that it was his intention to bequeath 
the axe to a museum; its present whereabouts are unknown. 

Although there has been no petrological examination by modern methods, Mr. 
Waterhouse’s sensitive drawing shows a feature which permits a more precise suggestion 
about the origin of the axe than Phemister could make. The rough and partially decompo- 
sed surface, resulting from differential weathering of the mineral constituents, is now known 
to be characteristic of implements made of some Cornish “greenstones’, notably those of 
Group I, believed to have their source in the Mount’s Bay region near Penzance. More than 
half (56 per cent) of all the stone axes from Wiltshire that can be attributed to specific 
areas of origin come from Cornwall; the available evidence suggests that the Huish axe 
may be added to their number. 

I wish to thank Professor Hawkes for recent correspondence in which he has identified 
the draughtsman responsible for Fic. 1:1 and Mr. N. P. Thompson for supplying the dates 
of the Rev. Henry Smelt’s incumbency at Wilcot. 

I. F. SMITH 


POLISHED STONE AXE FROM NEW SARUM 


The Neolithic stone axe here noted (FIG. 1:2) was discovered in May 1973 during the 
course of land clearance by mechanical means preparatory to housing development at 
Milford Manor Farm, New Sarum (SU 15452990). The writer was informed of the dis- 
covery! and visited the site. The axe was at once acquired for Salisbury Museum where it 
has been allocated the Accession No. 62/1973 and Catalogue No. Neo 1409. 

The axe came from clayey gravel brought up by the excavator but its precise depth of 
finding could not be determined. The cleared area produced no evidence of structures or 
other finds. The Salisbury Museum Archaeological Research Group had previously noted 
lynchets in the field suggestive of terraces which could have provided platforms for buildings. 
A survey and watch on cuttings through these produced no conclusive evidence either as 
to date or purpose, except that some post-medieval pot sherds were recovered from a trial 
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Fic. 1 


1. Stone axe from Huish, drawn by C. O. Waterhouse at the British Museum, 1940. 2. Stone axe from New 
Sarum. 3. ‘Rapier’ fragment from West Lavington. 4. Palstave from near East Knoyle. Scale, 1 : 2. 
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cutting in one ‘platform’.? The axe here noted could not be related to the above and must 
therefore be regarded as a stray find. 

The axe, which is ground and polished all over, is complete and in very good condition. 
It has a maximum length of 116 mm., breadth of 63 mm., and a thickness of 31 mm. It is 
greenish grey in colour, though now partly stained darker by oil deposited by the excavator. 
Its weight is 294 grammes.3 It has been identified by the South Western Implement Petrol- 
ogy Committee (serial no. 1613, Wilt. 390) as a pyroxene-andesite tuff. Unfortunately this 
is not a grouped rock, but its suggested locality of origin is possibly North Wales. 

P. R. SAUNDERS 


' The finder was Mr. Donnington of Downton. + I am indebted to Messrs. J. Hadley and D. J. 
I am indebted to Mr. W. Leah of Salisbury for Algar for this information. 
bringing the discovery to my attention. 3 I am grateful to Mr. D. J. Algar for obtaining 


the weight of the axe. 


A ‘RAPIER’ FRAGMENT FROM WEST LAVINGTON 


The broken ‘rapier’ (FIG. 1:3) was dug up in about 1970 in his garden at 10 Sandfield, 
West Lavington (SU 00305357), by Mr. P. Hill who has recently very kindly presented it to 
Devizes Museum where it has been the accession number 15-1974. For a short time 
after its discovery it had occasionally been used as a tacking-hammer. This has resulted in 
the distortion of the head of the hilt which has been flattened over, and in the development 
of a flaw in the blade, 7 cms. from the present broken end, which has caused the blade to 
appear slightly curved. Its present length is 18.1 cms. but in view of the absence of any 
indication of its original length, it cannot strictly be classified under Mrs. B. A. V. Trump’s 
scheme specifically as a dagger (up to 21.6 cms.), dirk (from 21.6 to 35.5 cms.) or rapier 
(over 35.5 cms.). 

The ‘rapier’ has bevelled surfaces running down from the shoulders to form cutting 
edges. The blade is elliptical in cross section and somewhat flat. There is no arris. The butt 
above the two notches was originally a shallow bun shape. Below the notches, one side is 
regular and concave while the other is irregular but broadly straight, possibly due to a mis- 
casting of the metal, which had resulted in the lack of symmetry. It belongs to Mrs. ‘Trump’s 
Group III, Lisburn class of rapiers, datable to the later Middle Bronze Age, c. 1100-1000 
BEG.” 

Writing in 1968, Mrs. Trump knew of 138 Lisburn class rapiers from the British Isles.? 
From Wiltshire three other Group III rapiers are recorded but only that in Devizes 
Museum from Ogbourne St. George (Neolithic & Bronze Age Catalogue, no. 630) is 
certainly of the same class as the ‘rapier’ from West Lavington. A damaged fragment from 
Alton (Devizes 70.1967) is probably of Mrs. Trump’s Barnes-Corrib class of rapier, but 
may possibly be of the Lisburn class,3 while a blade fragment from ‘Ogbourne’ in the 
Ashmolean Museum, from the private collection of A. D. Passmore, is probably of Group 
III but of an indeterminate class. Lisburn class rapiers appear to occur only very infre- 
quently in Southern and South-Western England, the only other example listed by Mrs. 
Trump in 1962 being from Brambridge, Hants. 

P. H. ROBINSON 


«The Origin and Development of British Europe: Essays Presented to Stuart Piggott (1968), 
Middle Bronze Age Rapiers, Proc. Prehist. 213-25, 
Soc., xxv (1962), 80-102, especially g1-2. 3 Three Bronze Age Finds from Central and 
2 Fenland Rapiers, in Studies in Ancient North Wiltshire, W.A.M., 65 (1970), 193. 


A PALSTAVE FROM NEAR EAST KNOYLE 


The bronze palstave described and illustrated here (FIG. 1:4) was obtained by Mr. 
R. E. Lever from a Wilton dealer who had bought it from a man in East Knoyle. This man 
had acquired it about 1966 in London, when he was told that it had come from the East 
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Knoyle area. I am grateful to Mr. Lever, in whose possession the palstave remains, for 
bringing it to my attention, for permission to publish it and for the information on its 
provenance, which unfortunately remains a little vague. The condition of the palstave is 
fairly good, and is consistent with it having come from a chalky soil. It has a dark green to 
brown patina, with patches of lighter green corrosion. 

The palstave is unlooped and is of Middle Bronze Age ‘low flanged’ type." It is 170 
mm. long, 67 mm. wide at the cutting edge, 28 mm. thick and it weighs 436-0 gms.+ 
The stop-ridge is level with the flanges which continue down the sides of the blade as mar- 
ginal ribs. A pronounced midrib runs down the centre of the blade below the stop-ridge. 
There is a slight bevel to the expanded curved cutting edge which has a slight nick, appar- 
ently ancient damage. Very noticeable features of this palstave are the strong hammer 
marks on the ribs and sides and lighter hammer marks on the blade face. As was normal for 
this type of axe it was cast in a two-piece mould; the casting flashes on the sides have been 
trimmed and hammered down but the seams remain clearly visible. On the upper part of 
one side of the palstave, against the casting seam, there are two knobs of bronze which are 
presumably due to defects in the edges of the mould. 

Flanges down the sides of the blade are characteristic of many palstaves in Sussex and 
Hampshire hoards.3 The East Knoyle palstave is closely comparable to those in the Black- 
rock hoard, Sussex,* and the Leopold Streets and Burgesses Meadow® hoards, Oxford. 

The Oxford palstaves, which also have clear hammermarks and a low protuberance 
on one side against the casting seam, were all cast in the same mould and a further axe from 
this mould was found at Chislet, Kent.7 On the basis of their links with the Blackrock and 
Bishopsland hoards the Oxford hoards may be placed in Burgess’s Penard-Rosnoen phase 
at the end of the Middle Bronze Age.* Although low flanged palstaves were current in the 
12th century, the close similarity of the East Knoyle palstave to those in the Oxford and 
Blackrock hoards suggests that a similar date in the 11th/1oth centuries should be attached 
to it. 

ELEANOR SAUNDERS 


1M. A. Smith, Some Somerset hoards and their 
place in the Bronze Age of Southern Britain, 
Proc. Prehist. Soc., XXV (1959), 167. 

2T am grateful to Mr. J. E. D. Stratton for 
weighing the palstave. 

3G. N. Moore and M. Rowlands, Bronze Age 


5 Inventaria Archaeologica G.B. 5 (1955), 1-8. 

6 Inventaria Archaeologica G.B. 6 (1955), 4- 

7E. T. Leeds, Two Bronze Age hoards from 
Oxford, Proc. Soc. Antig. Lond., xxvii (1915-16), 
147-53- ; 

8 C. B. Burgess, The Later Bronze Age in the 


British Isles and North Western France, Archaeol. 
Journ., cxxv (1968), 3-9. 


Metalwork in Salisbury Museum (1972), 18. 
4 Inventaria Archaeologica G.B. 47 (1959). 


A BRONZE MILITARY APRON MOUNT FROM CVNETIO 


In 1966 the writer published an account of the excavation of a Roman well located 
during the investigation of the west gate of the Romano-British walled settlement of 
cvneETIO (Mildenhall), near Marlborough (Annable, 1966, 9-24). The well was sealed 
beneath the footings of the west wall of the town, immediately to west of the gate. 

Within the report it was concluded that the well had been filled in and abandoned 
around a.p. 100. The suggested date of closure rests mainly upon the discovery of Savernake 
wares present at all levels in the filling, and which had earlier been assigned to a period of 
manufacture around the turn of the first century A.D. (Annable, 1962, 58, 142-55). The 
well filling, however, yielded additional native wares including Gallo-Belgic and Romano- 
Belgic forms, along with sherds of plain and figured Samian pottery; these together formed 
a contemporary group within a date bracket of a.p. 50-60; thus between the Savernake 
forms of latest date and the rest of the pottery there appeared to exist a chronological hiatus 
which, at the time, could not be satisfactorily resolved. 

It was, nevertheless, the presence of the early Samian vessels within the well which 
prompted the writer (Annable, 1966, 14), to propose that the earliest occupation of the 
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eventual civil walled settlement of cvneTIo was perhaps a military one. Previous finds of 
early coins and brooches from Black Field (Grinsell, 1957, 88) and moreover, the strikingly 
military-looking layout of the successive earthwork and masonry defences of the township, 
retaining perhaps a memory of an early military fortification, pointed to the possible 
establishment of a fort here at the crossing of the River Kennet during an early phase of the 
Roman conquest of the south-west. 

The purpose of this note is, however, to draw attention to the discovery of a small 
bronze object in the well filling (layer 15, Annable, 1966, 14). By a mischance this piece 
was boxed away for future examination along with finds recovered from the west gate 
excavation, and only came to light when material from the latter site was recently being 
studied. 

The object (FIG. 2:1) consists of a flat rectangular bronze strip 4 cm. long, terminating 
in a small round knob. The strip is undecorated except for two shallow cordons immediately 
above the terminal knob. Attached to the back are the remains of two small studs, or 
fasteners, 17 mm. apart; the piece is patinated and shows no visible trace of tinning or 
gilding on either face. 


Fic. 2 
Bronze military apron mounts from (1) GVNETIO and (2) Stockton earthworks. Scale, 1 : 1. 


These small bronze strips were attached by means of studs and stud holes to the 
‘sporran’, or apron-like attachment which hung from a wide belt, the cingulum militare 
worn by legionaries and auxiliaries. Both belt and apron were studded with metal; the 
apron, which gave protection for the lower parts of the body, consisted of leather straps to 
which the apron mounts, as they are termed, were separately attached, thus retaining the 
_ flexibility of the leather whilst allowing freedom of movement when in action or on the 
march. 

Such mounts are well known from Roman military sites in Gaul and Germany, and in 
this country at sites where there has been military activity connected with the early 
phases of the Roman conquest. Representations of them appear on relief carved military 
tombstones of both legionary and auxiliary troops, as for example at Wiesbaden, Binger- 
briick and Bonn (Ulbert, 1968, abb. 12, 14, 17) and the tombstone from Bingerbriick com- 
memorating Annaius Daversus, an Auxiliary of the Third Cohort of the Dalmatians, shows 
clearly on the uniform of the deceased the terminal mounts depending from the edge of 
the apron attached to the military belt, and of a type with many examples recovered in 
Britain. 

There are, however, two types of apron mount. One has a heavy, knobbed terminal 
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above which is a socket for the end of a leather strip; this form clearly had the function of 
completing and weighting the end of a vertical strip. Examples have been published from 
Cirencester (Webster, 1958, fig. 3, 26; fig. 5, 115, 116) and elsewhere (cf. Rheingénheim, 
1969, Taf. 35, 7). The second type, to which the cvneETIo piece belongs, is much smaller and 
lighter, with a hollowed terminal. These were not intended to hang free but were merely 
decorative mounts or terminals for thin straps.t A number of examples are in fact known 
from the south and west. 

Parts of two terminals from Colchester (Webster, 1958, fig. 4, 72, 81) and the bronze 
mount from Castle Yard, Winchester (unpublished?) are virtually identical with the 
CVNETIO mount. Further parallels include Colchester (Hawkes and Hull, 1947, 335, pl. 
CII, 27); Hod Hill, dated on coin evidence to not later than a.p. 54 (Richmond, 1968, 
117-23, Brailsford 1962, fig. 3, A.46) and the Fremington Hagg, Yorkshire, hoard, con- 
sidered to bea pre-Flavian deposit. 

Within Wiltshire, a second example (previously unpublished3) of an apron mount is 
known from Stockton earthworks (FIG. 2:2). This example, slightly larger and narrower 
than the CVNETIO mount, with incised ornament on one face, is patinated a dark greenish 
brown, and shows no obvious indication of tinning or gilding. It is not a terminal, but must 
have been attached higher up on one of the sporran strips. 

Dated examples, where they exist, do then suggest a uniformly early context for apron 
mounts of the type into which the CvNETIO example may reasonably be placed. If we accept 
this, then our find can be assigned to the early pottery phase within the west gate well. 
With this supplementary evidence for an early chronology within the well assemblage, 
already attested by the Samian, Gallo-Belgic, and Romano-Belgic wares of ¢c. A.D. 50, the 
chronological hiatus postulated previously by the writer comes once more into question. 
Was, after all, the production period of the Savernake industry, assessed partly through a 
typological study of the kiln products, dated too late? Is it in fact any longer necessary to 
argue the presence of two distinct ceramic groups that are chronologically separate ? 

In a recent re-examination of the pottery recovered from the excavation of a rubbish 
mound at Oare (Cunnington, 1909, 125-39) Mrs. Vivien Swan has argued against Mrs. 
Cunnington’ s conclusions, claiming that the Oare assemblage represents material from a 
kiln ‘waster’? dump, and that the Oare region was a centre of pottery production related to 
known industries within Savernake Forest, at Broomsgrove Farm, and possibly near the 
Martinsell hill-fort. Mrs. Swan’s re-assessment of the Oare ‘waster’ dump¢ has also led her 
to advance the late first century B.c. date suggested for it by Mrs. Cunnington to the mid- 
first century A.D. 

Amongst the fabrics manufactured Mrs. Swan has noted a group of sherds which are 
identical in texture and appearance to the fabrics recovered from kilns 1, 2 and 7 of the 
Savernake industry, and it will be recalled that Savernake sherds occurred at all levels in 
the well filling. Mrs. Swan has further noted that the well pottery as a whole is remarkably 
similar to the Oare assemblage. 

If her conclusions are acceptable, then a case may exist for relating the Savernake 
wares to the earlier sherd series within the well, thus by implication retarding the produc- 
tion period of the Savernake industry to a date much nearer to the mid-first century A.D. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that the products of the two Savernake kiln sites excavated so 
far, including random surface finds of sherds within the Forest, give no indication of a 
continuation of the industry beyond the end of the first century A.p. Present knowledge may 
simply reflect the limited extent to which field investigation within the Forest has so far 
been carried out; it seems curious nevertheless, bearing in mind the close proximity of 
CVNETIO, a twenty acre walled settlement, and nearby Romano-British villas and rural 
settlements, that there should not have been a continuing local demand throughout the 
Roman period for household pottery from this industry. However, recent investigations a 
mile west of Swindon have uncovered a further major pottery industry certainly producing 
pottery in the second and third centuries a.p. Even if it is assumed that the Savernake 
industry was ultimately taken over by the Swindon potters, it must still be worthwhile to 
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continue ground walking and surface sherd collecting within the Forest, if only to throw 
further light on the problem of the continuation of the Savernake industry beyond its 
present first century limit, and the extent to which it was superseded by the Swindon kilns. 

Finally, the discovery of a military apron mount within the west gate well adds a 
further small, but significant, item of evidence for the presence of an as yet unlocated fort 
close to the civil defences of cvnetio. This new find along with earlier discoveries suggesting 
a military phase, underlines the need for a careful watch to be kept on building operations 


within the village in the event of any signs of military defences coming to light. 
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THE ROMAN COIN HOARD FROM HEDDINGTON WICK 


Further details of the coin hoard found in the 17th century (V.C.H., Wiltshire, 1: 1 
(1957), 75) are given in N. Grew, Musaeum Regalis Societatis. Or a Catalogue & Description 
of the Natural and Artificial Rarities belonging to the Royal Society And preserved at Gresham College 
... (London, 1681) : 

p. 381: ‘A ROMAN MONEY-POT. Given (with the Coin below mention’d) by the 
same Hand [John Aubrey]. Found in the Year, 1651. in Week-Field, in the Parish of Heding- 
ton, in Wiltshire ; half full of Roman Coin, Silver and Copper, of several Emperors near the time 
of Constantine. Of the colour of a Crucible, and fashion’d almost like a Pint Jug without a 
Neck. Closed at the top, and having a Notch on one side, as in a Christmas-Box .. .’ 

p. 383: ‘XIII. Constantius P. F. Aug. 

Pilih oie a0 Exercitus. 
With Nine more obscure. These were taken out of the Pot above mention’d, found near 
Hedington.’ 

The coin described is a Gloria Exercitus type of Constantius II as Augustus, c. 337-40. 

The ‘silver’ coins would not have been silver, but the ordinary base alloy which (as often in 
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hoards) retained its superficial plating in recognizable form. It is interesting that the vessel 
was a proper money-box with a slit. They are by no means common. 
GEORGE C. BOON 


1 A pottery money-pot from Lincoln, pos- Antiquities of Roman Britain (British Museum, 
sibly of similar type, containing coins of the 1922), 118, fig. 133. 
period A.D. 307-40, is shown in Guide to the 


PAGAN SAXON SPEARHEAD FROM STEEPLE LANGFORD 


The purpose of this note is to place on record a spearhead (FIG. 3:1) found about twenty 
years ago by Mr. D. H. Andrews in gravel dredged from the River Wylye in the 1940s 
at approximately SU 04663713, about 200 metres to the east of the footbridge south of 
East Clyffe, Steeple Langford. The finder’s son, Nicholas Andrews, brought the spearhead 
to Salisbury Museum for identification and it has been gratefully acquired by the Museum 
(Accession No. 141/1973). 


Fic. 3 
1, Saxon spearhead from Steeple Langford. 2. Late Saxon stamp-impressed sherd from Teffont. Scale, 1 : 2. 


The spearhead is made of iron. Its overall length is 187 mm., comprising a leaf-shaped 
blade of flattish lentoid section, 110 mm. long, which curves without interruption from its 
tip to a comparatively broad socket junction, and a socket, 77 mm. long, which is slightly 
expanded from the junction and is cleft almost to it. The mouth of the socket has been 
slightly beaten inwards, but originally possessed a diameter of approximately 17 mm. Much 
of the spearhead is coated i in a thin whitish concretion which is characteristic of finds from 
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riverine silts and which has helped to preserve intact the iron beneath. Much concretion 
remains within the socket and it is possible that traces of the hafting material may be sealed 
beneath it. 

Small cleft-socket leaf-shaped spearheads occur relatively frequently throughout the 
area of Saxon settlement. The cleft-socket is an insular feature. Unfortunately few examples 
are satisfactorily associated and therefore datable with absolute certainty. They are 
generally considered early in the Saxon series of spearheads.! For example, one from a 
double grave at Basset Down within the County was probably associated with late Roman 
objects.? Whilst examples do occur in later Saxon contexts,3 they are scarce compared with 
the larger, more sophisticated examples common from the late sixth century onwards 
when economic conditions were more settled. Although the subject of this note is typically 
a casual find without association, it is of early pagan Saxon type and thus probably of 
fifth or sixth century date. 

P. R. SAUNDERS 


« For discussion of the type and a survey of the ? Rev. E. H. Goddard, Notes on objects from a 
dating evidence see M. J. Swanton, The Spearheads Saxon Interment at Basset Down, W.A.M., xxvur 
of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements (1973), 46-51. This (1896), 104-8. 
spearhead falls within Swanton’s Group C1 which 3M. J. Swanton, op. cit., 51. 
comprises simple leaf-shaped blades 10-20 cm. in 
length. 


A LATE SAXON STAMP-IMPRESSED SHERD FROM TEFFONT 


The sherd here noted (Fic. 3:2) was found in the parish of Teffont at ST 99153130 
early in 1966 when a trackway was being bull-dozed beside the greenhouses to the north of 
Teffont Evias Church. At the same time a sherd of ‘scratch-marked’ ware and a human leg 
bone were reported as having been found. Through the kindness of Sir Edgar Keatinge the 
stamped sherd was placed on loan in Salisbury Museum (Accession No. 74/1966). The 
paucity of such pottery in Wiltshire renders this find of more than passing interest. 

The fabric of the sherd is almost black with a distinct reddish brown surface flecked 
white and grey by an abundance of grit tempering. The latter comprises miscellaneous 
shattered fragments up to c. 2.5 mm. The fabric is well fired and possesses a slightly soapy 
texture. The inner surface of the sherd has approximately two-thirds of its surface leached 
away and is thus pitted where the tempering has disappeared. The outer surface is for- 
tunately preserved in excellent condition and possesses two horizontal bands of firmly- 
impressed slightly oval grid-pattern stamps of three lines crossing four. The upper band is 
more closely stamped than the lower. Two stamp impressions are complete. 

The sherd comes from the body of a globular vessel. The use of large individual stamps 
as decoration on late-Saxon/early Norman pitchers is well known." The area often favoured 
for such decoration was the shoulder of the pot and it is thus suggested that this sherd is 
likely to be from the shoulder of a pitcher. The profile of the sherd is not incompatible with 
this suggestion. 

The fabric of the Teffont sherd is very similar to that of a sherd, probably part of a 
lamp, from a cess-pit in the East Suburb of Old Sarum.? Indeed so similar is the fabric that 
the two sherds could be mistaken as coming from the same pot although the Teffont sherd 
contains more and larger grits. The date of the Old Sarum sherd, which was found with 
sherds of ‘scratch-marked’ cooking pots, has been put no later than the early twelfth 
century.3 

The closest dated parallel geographically for the Teffont sherd appears to be a sherd 
with a grid-pattern stamp-impression from Winchestert which was found with a spouted 
pitcher and two sherds of green-glazed Winchester ware. Production of the latter dates from 
at least the early eleventh century and lasts into the twelfth century, with a floruit during 
the second half of the eleventh century.5 This fact, taken together with the similarity in 
fabrics between the Teffont sherd and the sherd from Old Sarum described above, suggests 
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a late-Saxon or early Norman date sometime during the mid-eleventh to early twelfth 
century. The circumstances of its discovery do not unfortunately permit closer dating. 

G. C. Dunning has plotted the distribution of twelfth century stamp-impressed pot- 
tery® and has observed that whilst the quality of pottery in the late eleventh century shows 
an improvement over earlier pottery, an improvement logically derived from contacts 
with Normandy through Southampton, nevertheless traditional hand-made ‘scratch- 
marked’ ware continued in production inland into the twelfth century.7 However, a frag- 
ment of a large shouldered vessel stamped with an equal-armed cross in a depressed circle 
found in the neighbourhood of Avebury8 and two pieces of a larger globular spouted vessel, 
ornamented on the shoulder with individual stamp impressions from Cricklade9 indicate 
that more sophisticated wares did reach inland into Wiltshire. The Teffont sherd is impor- 
tant because it strengthens this indication and extends this class of find to South Wiltshire. 

P. R. SAUNDERS 


1G. C. Dunning, et al., Anglo-Saxon Pottery: s Ibid., 124-5. 
A Symposium, Medieval Archaeology, 11 (1959), 34 6 G. C. Dunning et al., op. cit., 34 and fig. 11. 


and fig. 11. 

2 J. F. S. Stone and J. Charlton, Trial Excava- 
tions in the East Suburb of Old Sarum, Antiq. 7., xv 
(1935), 189-90, fig. 5 (no. 23). 

3 Ibid., 179-80. An unworn silver penny of 
William I was found in association with the sherd 
in cess-pit IT. 

4B. Cunliffe, Winchester Excavations 1949-60, 
1 (1964), 107 and fig. 33 (no. 15). 
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7 Ibid., 34. 

8 Catalogue of Antiquities in the Museum of the 
W.A. & N.H.S. at Devizes, Part u (2nd edition, 
1934), 255, fig. 39. , 

9C. A. Ralegh Radford, Excavations at Crick- 
lade: 1948-63, W.A.M., 67 (1972), 93 and fig. 11 
(no. 8). 


WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL REGISTER 
FOR 1973 


It has not been possible to compile a comprehensive register for 1973 before going to 
press; a supplement for this year will appear with the 1974 register. 

Accessions to museums are noted by the familiar short name of the museum (Devizes 
or Salisbury), followed by the accession number. For objects in private collections, the 
sources of information noted are museum records or individual informants, not necessarily 
the owners. Particulars of attribution are as supplied by the museums or individuals named. 

Acknowledgements to individual donors for those gifts to the Society’s Museum at 
Devizes which fall within the chronological range of the Register (prehistoric to ¢. A.D. 
1500) will be found in the Curator’s report for 1973, together with the list of Natural History 
and post-medieval accessions. 


Abbreviations 


C. century, as in C2, second century 
cm. centimetre(s) 
E., N.,S., W., etc. points of the compass 
mm. millimetre(s) 
Lele in private possession (7.e., items other than those attributed to ‘Devizes 
Daybook’, which also remain in private ownership) 
W.A.M. Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine 
PALAEOLITHIC 


73/1 Stanton St. Bernard, NNW of Oxna Mere. SU 10706415. Flake with ochreous 
stain. Devizes 66.1973.a 


MESOLITHIC 


73/2 Aldbourne, Southward Down. SU 265741. Flint core and utilized flake. SU 
26707370. Core. SU 26957370 (centre). Microlith, tranchet axe fragment, 3 cores. 
Devizes 54.1973, 55-1973a, 50.1973. See also 73/13 

73/3 Berwick Bassett, Hackpen Hill. SU 123732. Two cores, 2 flakes. SU 12347350. 
Core. SU 126730. Pick and core. SU 12307314 (centre). Nine cores, 23 flakes, 
including scrapers, serrated and utilized blades. SU 142732. Twelve cores, 28 
flakes and blades. Devizes 58-62.1973 

73/4 Bromham, Roundway Down. SU 002648. Two cores, blade. Devizes 94.1973. 
See also 73/18 

73/5 Colerne. ST 79757000. Microblade. ST 800700. Core, 2 microblades, 4 blades, 
retouched flake, waste. ST 799700. (i) Microblade, scraper on blade, 4 retouched 
pieces. (ii) Five blades, retouched flake. (iii) Two microblades, 2 cores. (iv) ‘Three 
blades. Devizes 87—-88.1973. See also 73/21 

73/6 Colerne, Ditteridge. ST 821704. Microblade, struck flakes, waste. Devizes 90.1973 

73/7 Downton, Castle Meadow. SU 180211. Type series of flints, including 5 microliths, 
from 1957 excavation (Proc. Prehist. Soc., XXV (1959), 209-32). Salisbury 18/1973 | 

73/8 Fyfield, Hackpen Hill. SU 128726. Core, rejuvenating flake, microblade. Devizes 
63.1973 
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73/9 


73/10 


Ogbourne St. George, Whitefield Hill. SU 211758. Three blades, scraper on blade, 
rejuvenating flake, 21 flakes and 4 cores. SU 213741. Blade and 2 rejuvenating 
flakes. Devizes 64-65.1973. See also 73/27 

Semington, Whaddon Scarp. ST 881614. Obliquely blunted point, scraper on 
blade, 3 blades, 2 retouched flakes, 96 waste pieces. Whaddon Field. ST 881613. 
Two blades, 11 pieces of waste, hammerstone. Devizes 85-86.1973 

Winterbourne Bassett/Clyffe Pypard, NE of Stanmore Copse. SU 083758. 
Core. Devizes 67.1973 


NEOLITHIC 


Aldbourne (area). Butt end of polished flint axe. Devizes 18.1973 

Aldbourne, Southward Down. SU 26707370. Scraper. SU 26957370 (centre). 
Three cores, 8 flakes. Devizes 55.1973.b, 57.1973. See also 73/2 

All Cannings. SU 076614. Scraper. Devizes 97.1973 

Berwick Bassett, Hackpen Hill. SU 142732. See 73/3 

Bishops Cannings, Shepherd’s Shore. SU 051663. Two scrapers, 6 flakes. Devizes 
96. 1973 

Box, Ditteridge. ST 820697. Core, 39 flakes. Devizes 91.1973 

Bromham, Roundway Down. SU 004648. Two cores, possible borer, 2 flakes. 
SU 002648. Three scrapers, core, flakes, hammerstone, etc. Devizes 93—94.1973. 
See also 73/4 

Burbage. SU 23286100. Flaked flint axe, found in a field bank. Devizes Daybook 
576 

Calne, Calstone. SU 029685. Scraper, 4 flakes, hammerstone, etc. SU 025675. 
Core, 3 flakes. Devizes g9—100.1973 

Colerne. ST 79757000. (i) Core, 4 scrapers, 40 waste pieces including blades. (it) 
Core, 2/4 scrapers, 31 flakes, 58 pieces of waste. ST 799700. (i) Core, 2 scrapers, 
knife. (ii) Leaf-arrowhead, button scraper, retouched piece. (111) Transverse/oblique 
arrowhead and knife. Devizes 87—88.1973. See also 73/5 

Great Cheverell. ST 967525. Eleven flakes. Devizes 95.1973 

Grimstead, ‘Bolton’s’, East Grimstead. SU 22442729. Transverse/oblique arrow- 
head in garden. Salisbury 184/1973 

Market Lavington, Potterne Park Farm. SU 006573 (area). Scraper. Devizes 
Daybrook 525 

Mildenhall. SU 20806960. Core, intrusive in Roman pit. Devizes 1.1973. 

North Wraxall. ST 830758. Flake. Devizes Daybook 518 

Ogbourne St. George, Whitefield Hill. SU 213741. Borer and 2 scrapers. Devizes 
65.1973. See also 73/9 

Patney. SU 083584. Scraper, 2 retouched flakes, 4 flakes including one of chert. 
Devizes 98.1973 

Salisbury (New Sarum), Milford Manor Farm. SU 15452990. Polished stone 
axe. For details, see Notes, this volume. Salisbury 62/1973; Neo 14.09 

Salisbury, 7 Watersmeet Road, Harnham. SU 14102897. Large leaf-arrowhead in 
garden, length 63 mm. PP. E. R. Saunders 

Stanton St. Bernard, NNW of Oxna Mere. SU 10706415. Scraper. Devizes 
66.1973.b 

Stecnle Langford, bank of R. Wylye. Polished flint axe. Devizes Daybook 550 
Winsley. ST 802614. Core, scraper, 5 flakes, etc. Devizes 92.1973 


BRONZE AGE 


Amesbury, Ratfyn barrow (G.57). SU 15834194. Skeletal remains found 1969 
(Archaeol. Rev., 4.(1969), 27) transferred to Devizes. Devizes 50.1973 


73/35 
73/36 
73/37 


73/38 
73/39 


73/40 


73/41 
73/42 


73/43 


73/44 
73/45 
73/46 


73/47 


73/48 


73/49 
73/50 
73/51 
73/52 
73/53 


73/54 
73/55 


Colerne. ST 799700. Barbed-and-tanged arrowhead. Devizes 88.1973.ii. See also 
73/5, 73/21 

Figheldean. SU 15354625. Brachycephalic skull (possibly from unrecorded barrow) 
found in water-pipe trench. Salisbury Museum 

Laverstock and Ford, Castleford Farm. SU 15713292. Biconical urn inverted over 
cremation in chalk-cut pit, found during construction work. Small ditch, undated, 
running NW/SE slightly to S. Salisbury 14.7/1973 


PRE-ROMAN IRON AGE 


Bradford on Avon, Budbury. ST 82136113. Pottery, metalwork, antler, bone and 
stone artefacts from 1969 excavation (W.A.M., 65 (1970), 108-66). 29-47.1973 
Idmiston. SU 20353700. Large carinated vessel and other sherds from pit excavated 
in 1970 (Archaeol. Rev., 5 (1970), 18; Salisbury Museum ro6th Ann. Rep., 1972-3, 
pl. II:A). Salisbury 72a/1973 

Pewsey, Martinsell Hill. SU 176640. Fifteen sherds, including fragments from 
haematite-coated bowls, furrowed bowls, pieces with stamped and incised decora- 
tion, and from a finger-tipped storage jar. Devizes 76.1973. See also 73/69 

Pewsey, between Martinsell hill-fort and Giant’s Grave. SU 172634. 126 sherds. 
Devizes 78.1973.a. See also 73/68 

Salisbury, Old Sarum, East Suburb. SU 14103255. Ditch cut by sewer trench; 
sherds. Salisbury 76a/1973 


ROMAN 


Aldbourne. SU 23937650. Ci—2 sherds. SU 24617628. C1-2 sherds. SU 266748. 

C1-2 sherds. SU 26087402. C3-4 sherds associated with slight depression. Devizes 

Daybook 527 

Alton, Knap Hill. SU 121636. Sherds, possibly including earlier material. Devizes 

Daybook 576 

Atworth, Wormwood Farm. ST 84356695. Bronze belt fitting; pottery noted in 

same locality. Devizes Daybook 565.i 

Atworth. ST 854663. Sherds, including samian; 4 coins, including one possibly 

Valentinian; piece of bronze sheeting and metal rod; from S and W sides of field 

containing villa. Devizes Daybook 565.11 

Barford St. Martin, Hamshill Ditches. SU 059332. Arm of bronze spur with 

engraved leaf ornament, c. C1 a.p. Nine A‘ coins: Delmatius (1), Constantine I, 

rev. SARMATIA DEVICTA (1), Constantine II (1), Constans (3), Valentinian I (3). 

Salisbury 10-12/1973 

Box. ST 823684. Fragment of box flue tile, mortarium sherd with stamp and Ai 3 

coin: obv. CONSTANTINOPOLIs helmeted bust left; rev. winged figure of victory standing 

on prow and holding spear; in exergue, PLG (= mint of Lyons). Devizes 13.1973 

Bradford on Avon, 7 Magnon Road. & dupondius of Commodus, type uncertain. 

Devizes Daybook 535 

Bradford on Avon, Budbury. Sherds, coins and glass fragments from 1969 excava- 

tion (see 73/38). Devizes 40.1973 

Calne, Studley, 69 Old Road. As of Augustus found in cottage wall. Devizes Day- 

book 

Chisledon, South Farm. ST 194809 (approx.). Sixteen red, white and grey tesserae 

from site of Badbury settlement. Devizes 48.1973 

Colerne. ST 79757000. Two sherds, possible roofing tile fragment. Devizes Daybook 
29.vili 

Guiene Ditteridge. ST 807698. Five sherds. Devizes Daybook 529.1 

Corsham, Neston Park. ST 866671. Two sherds. Devizes Daybook 529.vil 
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73/56 


73/57 
73/58 


73/59 
73/60 


73/61 
73/62 
73/63 
73/64 


Dilton Marsh, Ox’s Lease Wood. ST 847527 (approx.). Drystone wall foundations, 
puddled chalk flooring, samian and coarse-ware sherds, and iron slag reported. 
Devizes Daybook 581. See also W.A.M., 57 (1960), 402 (Storridge Farm) 

Easton Grey. ST 892874. Twenty-two sherds, including samian and orange 
fabric Oxfordshire ware. Devizes Daybook 529.2 

Enford, Chisenbury Warren. SU 179538 (approx.). Twenty-five sherds, including 
samian and a pink-gritted mortarium fragment, possibly Oxfordshire ware. Devizes 
74-1973 

Heddington, Bell Farm. ST 974670 (approx.). Sherds, box flue tile and stone tile. 
Devizes 73.1973 

Heddington, between Heddington Wick and Bell Farm. ST 97326705 and 
97506704. Twelve coarse-ware sherds, including a mortarium fragment; fragment of 
floor tile and associated building debris and ash. Devizes 23.1973 

Lyneham, Church End. SU 023789. Two sherds, grey fabric. Devizes 21.1973 
Marden, garden of 44. The Street. Two sherds. Devizes Daybook 589 

Melksham, 3 Church Walk. Two sherds. Devizes Daybook 558 

Mildenhall, near Pumping Station. Pottery together with wooden stakes. Devizes 
Daybook 545 

Mildenhall. SU 20806960. Sherd, not closely datable, recovered from large pit 
exposed in a contractor’s trench. Devizes 1.1973 


>) Milton Lilbourne, Milton Hill Clump. SU 191583. Stone slab marked on one face 


with parallel lines of pits. Devizes Daybook 521 

Pewsey, Willow End, Kepnal. SU 17226014. C3~4 cooking pot fragment found just 
below surface of small bank. Devizes Daybook 580 

Pewsey, between Martinsell hill-fort and Giant’s Grave. SU 172634. Three coarse- 
ware sherds. Devizes 78.1973.b. See also 73/41 

Pewsey, Martinsell Hill. SU 176640. Fourteen C1—2 sherds, including samian and 
Savernake wares, a bead-rimmed sherd, sherd from a carinated bowl and a pot lid; 
C3-4 ampulla fragment; fragment of hone. Devizes 76.1973. See also 73/40 

Purton, Dogridge. SU 08158750. Sherds noted under 71/95. Devizes 25.1973 
Roundway, S of Mother Anthony’s Well. ST 974670. Collection of sherds: 5 
samian, 10 Oxfordshire ware, 3 C4 cream slip ware on orange fabric; 67 misc. 
Devizes 71.1973 

Rushall, Water Dean Bottom. SU 099525. Fourteen sherds, including fragment of a 
wall-sided mortarium. Devizes 75.1973 

Salisbury, Somerset Road. SU 14853120. Coin found in garden soil removed to 
Cornwall Road. mp c postyMvs PF AVG; Cologne mint; rev. Victory Cos 1111. A.D. 
267. PP. P. R. Saunders 

Semington, Whaddon. ST 882613. Twenty-two sherds, including samian. ST 
882615. Two sherds. Devizes Daybook 529.1 and v 

Upavon, Casterley Camp. SU 116535 (approx.). Thirteen sherds, including 
samian and Savernake wares. Devizes 77.1973 

Westbury, Lower Baynton Farm. ST 93805525. Six fragments of box flue tiles 
and several chalk tesserae. Devizes Daybook 541 


EARLY MEDIEVAL (c. a.p. 450-1000) 


Ashton Keynes, Hall’s Close. SU 04.9943. Iron seax from G. M. Knocker’s excava- 
tion, 1959. Devizes 15.1973. See also 73/81 

Steeple Langford, R. Wylye. SU 04663713 (approx.). Saxon spearhead in gravel 
dredged from river in 1940s. Salisbury 141/1973. See also Notes, this volume. 
West Overton, West Overton Farm. SU 12756675. Iron spearhead found during 
deep ploughing. Devizes 70.1973 


73/80 
73/81 


73/82 
73/83 
73/84 
73/85 
73/86 
73/87 
73/88 
73/89 


73/90 
73/91 


73/92 


73/93 
73/94 


73/95 


73/96 


72/38 


MEDIEVAL (c. A.D. 1000-1500) 


Alton, St. Mary’s Church, Alton Barnes. SU 10776202. Material from 1971-2 
excavations (IW.A.M., 68 (1973), 71-8). Devizes 69.1973 

Ashton Keynes, Hall’s Close. SU 049943. C12-13 pottery and other finds from 
G. M. Knocker’s excavation of the ring-work and associated ditches in 1959. Devizes 
15.1973. See also 73/77 

Bradford on Avon, Budbury. Sherds from 1969 excavation (see 73/38). Devizes 
LOTS 

Bromham, St. Edith’s Marsh. Edward I long cross penny of the Bristol mint, A.D. 
1280-1. Devizes Daybook 587 

Calne, 6 Horsebrook Park. G15~-16 lead (Communion ?) token: obv. eight-armed 
cross; rev. pattern of zigzag lines and dots. Devizes Daybook 522 

Devizes, 16 Northgate. C15 liturgical spoon of gilded bronze with terminal figure of 
a saint. Devizes 72.1973 

Downton, The Bungalow, South Lane. SU 17562130. Penny of David II, Aberdeen 
(1329-71) found in garden. Salisbury 154/1973 

Huish, settlement near church. SU 14476375. Published and unpublished pottery, 
and a hone, from 1967-8 excavations (W.A.M., 67 (1972), 112-31). Devizes 
8-11.1973 

Laverstock and Ford, Old Mill House, Laverstock. SU 15683039. Tournai 
counter, C15. Salisbury 13/1973 

Lyneham, Church End. SU 023789. 113 sherds, mostly unglazed. Devizes 19.1973 
Marden, garden of 44 The Street Six sherds. Devizes Daybook 589 

Salisbury, 15 St. Lawrence Close, Stratford-sub-Castle. SU 13303215. Spearhead, 
triangular blade 108 mm. long, total length 190 mm. C14? Found in garden. PP. 
P. R. Saunders 

Salisbury, 71 Culver Street. SU 14752980. C14 pottery, including sherds of two 
strap-handled jugs, tiles, butcher’s waste, excavated from pit in garden. Salisbury 
75a/1973 

Salisbury, 22 Highlands Road. SU 14402863. English counter, Edward I (1272— 
1307), found in garden. Salisbury 50/1973 

Salisbury, Market House. SU 14333005. C15/16 greensand stone corbel with 
grotesque male head, once painted, found during building work for new city library 
at SE corner of the Market House. It may have come originally from the Maiden- 
head Inn, demolished to make way for the Market House. Two others were found 
at the same time, but backfilled. Salisbury 138/1973 

Salisbury, Old Sarum. SU 137327. Fine perforated polished black hone, square in 
section, length 78 mm. width 7-9 mm. ‘Bluestone found at Old Sarum, 1910 by 
Mr. Saunders’ on old label. Salisbury 216/1973 

Salisbury, Old Sarum, East Suburb. SU 141326. Cellars, floors and cess-pits cut 
by sewer trench. C12—14 sherds, including half'a lamp. Salisbury 77a/1973 


REGISTER FOR 1972: CORRECTION 


Newly discovered records in Salisbury Museum relating to C. Green’s barrow exca- 
vations at Shrewton in 1958~g indicate that the beaker was from Shrewton 5e and 
the collared urn from Shrewton 25; both accompanied primary burials and are 
nearly complete. Salisbury 126/1972 


REPORTS AND ACCESSIONS 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR FOR 1973 


Following discussions within the Wiltshire Museums Council, a Curatorial Committee 
was formed with representatives from the Devizes, Swindon, Salisbury, Avebury, and 
Wiltshire Regiment Museums, and the County Council. One of the first tasks of this 
Committee is to prepare a Policy Report towards the formulation of an overall County 
Museum Service, with particular emphasis on conservation, and the needs of schools 
education and scholarship. 

This Society can also take pleasure, and some credit in the appointment, again after 
consultation with the County Council and Salisbury Museum, of the first Conservation 
Officer (Archaeology) for Wiltshire. ‘The new Conservation laboratories to be centred at 
County Hall, Trowbridge, are now under construction. 

The serious lack of reserve space throughout the Museum gives continual concern 
both to the staff and to the Society’s Council. It is a situation which will, of course, become 
even more critical as large collections continue to come in. Steps were taken at the end of the 
year towards obtaining additional storage accommodation at the headquarters of the 
Wiltshire Community Council, near the Museum. 

In its efforts to increase revenue, the Museum has, for the first time, begun to sell 
facsimile reproductions of finds from its collections. Their quality is excellent and, hope- 
fully, certain items may be bought not merely for their souvenir value but as teaching aids. 
A Publicity Officer has also been appointed to the Society’s Council for the first time, again 
in an effort to improve our public image, and to attract funds. Miss C. O’ Grady has 
accepted the post, and is showing a remarkable zeal for the job, as well as a fund of ideas 
for drawing the attention of a wider public to the Society and its Museum. 

Members who are aware of the rich grave finds from the Society excavations at 
Blacknall Field cemetery (Black Patch), Pewsey, will welcome the news that discussions 
have now begun between the President, the Society’s Legal Adviser, and Mr. Paul 
Bowerman, owner of the site, over the transfer of this collection on a loan arrangement to 
the Museum. 


FABRIC AND FITTINGS 


During the year it became necessary to re-decorate the exterior of the Museum 
building at considerable expense to the Society. Downpipes and guttering had to be 
replaced at various points, and some repair and consolidation was effected along the car 
park boundary wall. 


CONSERVATION 


Treatment of metal objects, particularly weapons, has already been started by the 
Conservation Officer, Mr. M. Corfield, and this supplements conservation already gener- 
ously carried out on our behalf at the Institute of Archaeology, University of London. 

Miss Diana Newbery, Birmingham University, assisted as a student trainee during the 
summer, and expertly undertook the restoration of Samian pottery from the Westbury 
Collection, intended for display in the new Roman Room. 

Mrs. Betty Walker has continued with her work on the skeletal material from the 
Blacknall cemetery. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY: RESEARCH AND ACTIVITIES 


Consultations within the Archaeology Research Committee have led to an approach 
to the Department of the Environment for financial aid towards the appointment of a 
full-time Field Archaeologist to direct fieldwork and excavation at archaeological sites 
threatened by major development. The Department generously responded with a grant of 
£1,500 enabling the Society to appoint Mr. David Young, London University, to undertake 
this work for a year. 

The Research Committee, in collaboration with Bristol University, again held its 
annual group of lectures which began on 15th February and continued fortnightly; 
their theme was ‘Science in Archaeology’. The open meeting took place also at Devizes on 
13th October, with Dr. G. Wainwright, Department of the Environment, as guest lecturer, 
speaking on ‘Henge Monuments: Recent Research in Wessex’. 


VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE 


Miss Ann Robinson, Cardiff University, indexed the Bronze Age collections, including 
the entire reserve groups of Wessex Culture grave finds. These are now easily accessible for 
student examination. 

Mr. N. Griffiths has now drawn virtually all the Iron Age pottery, metal and bonework 
intended for inclusion in the projected Iron Age Catalogue. He began additionally the 
drawing of grave finds from the Blacknall Cemetery. The Publications section of the 
Department of the Environment generously offered a small subvention to meet the cost of 
drawing. 

A further valuable piece of research is reaching achievement with the near completion 
of Mrs. Eve Machin’s catalogue of our extensive flint collections. Her work has already 
indicated that the collections contain many more artefacts of Mesolithic date than was 
previously believed. Dr. I. F. Smith has also given advice and assistance with the project. 

The extensive finds from excavations at the Budbury Iron Age hillfort were accessed 
during the summer by Miss Sally Jollans, a former pupil of Calne Bentley Grammar 
School. 

Mr. Francis Carver and Mr. Stan Gadsby again provided valuable help with photo- 
graphy within the Museum, and in the field during the year. Mr. Carver completed the 
record photography of display material in our Recent History Room. 


LOANS FROM THE MUSEUM 


A group of flint axes of Neolithic date was lent to the British Museum, Department of 
Prehistoric and Roman Antiquities, for sampling as part of the flint analysis programme 
initiated by the Department. A Celtic stone head, carved from a fossil ammonite was lent 
to Dr. Kenneth Oakley for study. A group of Medieval sherds was lent to H. Vine, South- 
ampton University, who is engaged on a programme of thin section analysis of pottery. 
The Breamore jadeite axe was lent for a television programme to the BBC. An exhibition 
of the Blacknall finds was also arranged in the Devizes Library during the summer. A 
further 16 groups of Museum material were provided during the year to Societies and 
individuals for exhibition and teaching purposes. 


LOANS TO THE MUSEUM 


The staff of the Museum are grateful to our Council member, Mr. N. Gordon Clark, 
for the loan of a dictaphone for office use. 


PURCHASES 


Three silver pennies of Anglo-Saxon date from the mint of Cricklade were purchased 
with the aid of a generous grant of £450 from the Victoria and Albert Museum Purchase 
Fund. 
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STAFF, LECTURES AND SPECIALIST VISITORS 


Mr. A. M. Burchard resigned on 31st December to take up an appointment with the 
Hampshire County Museum Service. A successor has not yet been appointed. 

The Curator has lectured to various Societies during the year, including part of a series 
of twenty lectures forming an ‘Introduction to Wessex Archaeology’ to a Bristol University 
Extra-Mural group at Pewsey. He also led excursions to archaeological sites in Dorset and 
Wiltshire for the benefit of schools and extra-mural groups. 

Mrs. R. Cole, a student reading for the post-graduate diploma in Museum Studies, 
worked in the Museum for two weeks as a student trainee. Mr. Adrian Rance, Winchester 
City Museum, has also been a visiting student during this year preparing for the Diploma 
examination in the Museums Association. Miss E. Stansfeld and Mr. R. Bartlett, archaeo- 
logy students at Birmingham University, assisted in the Museum as student trainees during 
their vacations. 

Specialist visitors who worked in the Museum included the following: 

Dr. and Mrs. H. Roth (Wiirzburg University), Anglo-Saxon metalwork; Miss H. 
Cool (Cardiff University), Iron Age Pottery; Miss W. Huddle (Cardiff University), 
Bronze Age tools; Miss S. Sofranoff and Dr. D. Peacock (Southampton University), 
thin-sectioning Neolithic pottery; Dr. H. McKerrell (National Museum Antiquities, 
Scotland), Wessex Culture faience beads; D. Hodgkinson (Bath Academy), Romano- 
British pottery; J. Dyer (Shire Publications), photography; Mrs. V. Swan (Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments), Romano-British pottery; Dr. Kenneth Oakley (Oxford), 
late Iron Age sculpture; Mrs. Judkins (Reading University), Anglo-Saxon brooches; 
Mrs. F. Marsden (Lewes Museum), Diploma thesis; Miss A. M. Cook (Birmingham 
University), Anglo-Saxon material; Miss Ann Ellison (Cambridge University), later 
Bronze Age settlements and pottery; Professor Sheppard Frere (Oxford University), 
Tron Age coins; Dr. Anne Ross, late Iron Age sculpture; A. Tyler (Cardiff University), 
Neolithic flint axes; J. Barratt (Cardiff University), All Cannings Cross pottery; Miss E. 
Stansfeld (Birmingham University), Iron Age thesis; Time and Life (London), photography ; 
T. H. McK. Clough (Norfolk Research Committee), medieval pottery. 

The Museum was also visited by groups from the Universities of Brussells, Sheffield, 
Kiel, Oxford, Warsaw, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hamburg and Southampton, and other 
institutions. 


SCHOOL VISITS 


Sixty-five school parties, totalling 1,860 school children, visisted the Museum during 
the year, and were given guided talks by the Curators. Excluding school parties, the annual 
attendance (with comparable figures for 1972) was as follows: 


1972 1973 

Adults and Students 2,930 2,950 
Children 1,627 1,774 
45557 4,724 


Admission receipts amounted to £324.15. 


EXCAVATION AND FIELDWORK 


Mr. David Young directed trial excavations on behalf of the Archaeology Research 
Committee at the following sites: Deptford, Yarnbury Castle, the Salisbury-Easton by-pass, 
and Castle Copse, Landford. 

Mr. J. Erskine directed a further season of excavation at the Roman Villa site at 
Atworth. The dig was financed by the Department of the Environment under the adminis- 
tration of the Society. 
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Investigations also continued for a further short season at the Blacknall site (Anglo- 
Saxon and Iron Age) assisted by a generous grant of £200 towards expenses from the 
Department of the Environment. A further eleven inhumations of Saxon date were 
recovered, and grave finds were again plentiful. Additional pits and postholes of Iron Age 
date came to light adding further to the picture of Iron Age settlement within the cemetery 
area. The site directors, Messrs. F. K. Annable and A. M. Burchard, and the Council of 
the Society are grateful for the continued co-operation of the landowner, Mr. P. Bowerman, 
and to volunteers who assisted during the dig. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM 


Accessions of prehistoric, Roman and medieval material are listed in the Archaeological 
Register for 1973, together with their accession numbers. Grateful thanks are extended to 
the following individuals and organizations whose donations are here specified by their 
reference numbers in the Register : 

Alton Barnes Parochial Church Council (80) ; G. Bowley, Esq. (77, 81) ; Bradford-on- 
Avon Urban District Council (38, 50, 82); A. J. Briant, Esq. (40, 58, 69, 72, 75); R. J. 
Cole, Esq. (59, 60); Commander J. D. R. Davies (12) ; H. Garson, Esq. (53); H. Goddard, 
Esq. (79); Mrs. M. R. Hewlett (48); Mrs. M. Huntly (85); Mrs. E. L. Machin (4, 14, 
16, 18, 20, 22, 28); Mrs. E. L. Machin and Mrs. P. E. Slocombe (5, 6, 10, 17, 21, 33, 36) ; 
D. Parmenter, Esq. (41, 68); Miss S. Rooke (71); Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum 
(34); Dr. I. F. Smith (1-3, 8, 9, 11, 13, 27, 31); Miss N. Smith (61, 89); J. B. Strong, Esq. 
(87); A. D. Thumbs, Esq. (70) ; Wiltshire County Council (25, 65). 


GEOLOGY 


Heywood, ST 85125320. Found in Oxford Clay, depth uncertain. South of Brook 
House, Heywood. Ovoid Septarian Nodule. Master G. Whitham. 17.1973 

Wootton Bassett, c. SU 053815. Found during road straightening east of Wootton 
Bassett/Lyneham road. Area of Kimmeridge-Corallian boundary. Eight gypsum crystals. 
D. Parmenter, Esq. 51.1973 


POST MEDIEVAL 


Avebury. From the cottage of the donor. C1g. Four stoneware jars for wines and spirits, 
stamped with the names of various merchants. Dr. I. F. Smith. 83.1973 

Bradford-on-Avon, ST 82136113. D.o.E. excavation of Iron Age hillfort at Budbury, 
Bradford-on-Avon. C18/19. Clay pipes, pottery, metalwork, recovered during the excava- 
tions. Bradford-on-Avon U.D.C. 43/44.1973 

Chippenham, ST 921731. Site of Chippenham County Library. Glass medicine bottle, 
inscribed ‘BY THE KING’S PATENT TRUE CEPHALICK SNUFF’. P. J. Ganley, 
Esq. 5.1973 : 

: Chis penhan: ST 931731. Site of Chippenham County Library. C1g. Glass ink bottle. 

Find spot originally site of The Old Bear Inn. Miss S. Rooke. 12.1973 

Cricklade, SU 100937. Entrance to Cricklade playing fields. C18. Stem of clay pipe 
stamped ROG/AND. Recovered when small trial trench dug by Devizes Museum just 
within eastern entrance of playing fields, where stone footings had been claimed by F. T. 
Wainwright. Cricklade Parish Council. 6.1973 

Devizes. From cellars of A. J. Cole, Market Place, Devizes. C19. Two large stone jars, 
partly glazed. One is missing a handle, the other the neck. Unstamped. Devizes Borough 
Council. 24.1973 

Devizes. From garden allotments at Hillworth, Devizes. C17/18. Clay pipe fragments. 
Various stamps. Mrs. E. Machin. 81.1973 

Devizes. From the garden of ‘Kestrel’, Potterne Road, Devizes. 017/18. Clay pipe | 
with heel stamp. IEF/FRY/H. Mrs. B. Walker. 82.1973 

Devizes. Originally in possession of donor. C1g. Stoneware beer keg. Stamped ‘J.499. 
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THIS JAR IS THE PROPERTY OF F. BUTCHER, LION BREWERY, CHIPPEN- 
HAM’. A. P. A. Tucker, Esq. 84.1973 

Langley Burrell. ST 941747. Find-spot, from Police Report, on east bank of River 
Avon. Date uncertain. Human skull and fragmentary animal bone, ?horse/ox. Corsham 
Police Station. 16.1973 

Little Somerford. Recovered from the garden of the Old Rectory, Little Somerford. 
Cig. Spiral auger used by wheelwrights. R. Hatchwell, Esq. 3.1973 

Longbridge Deverill, c. ST 85154010. From beside Droveway between Hill Deverill 
and Horningsham. C18/19. Road marker stone. Inscription: ‘HILL DEVERILL ROAD’. 
Dug up during ditching in 1973. A. W. Ingram, Esq. 101.1973 

Lyneham, SU 023789. Church End area. C18. Group of 30 sherds, some salt- -glazed 
wares. Miss N. Smith. 19.1973 

Lyneham. Recovered when digging foundations of Keniston Bakery shop. ? Crg. 
Circular lead disc, perforated. Perhaps a sheet tally. Mrs. Keniston. 27.1973 

Malmesbury. Found during demolition of the Cheese Room, Malmesbury. C17/18. 
Clay pipes with various stamps. D. Parmenter, Esq. 79.1973 

Ramsbury. From a cottage now demolished, 49 Oxford Street, Ramsbury. C1g 
stoneware jar. Stamped ‘2082, T. Hill, Wine and Spirit Merchant, Ramsbury.”’ Miss C. B. 
O’Grady. 28.1973 

Rowde. Recovered from the garden of Old Bakery Stores, Rowde. C1g. Group of 9 
iron keys, 8 of which are stamped ‘W. RENDELL, DEVIZES’. Mrs. A. Nicholls. 2.1973 

Swindon. Originally in possession of donor. C19. Stoneware wine jar, upper half with 
yellow/bronze glaze. Stamped ‘R. HOWSE, WINE MERCHANT, DEVIZES’. L. 
Phillips, Esq. 22.1973 

Teffont. House known as ‘Bridges’, Teffont. C19. Large iron lock with key. Group 
Captain F. A. Willan. 14.1973 

Trowbridge. ST 85625783. Site of supposed castle, east of Castle Street. C18. Vessel, 
green-glazed interior. Ernest Ireland Ltd. 26.1973 

Trowbridge. From the garden of 71 Furlong Gardens, ‘Trowbridge. Crg glass bottle 
of Hamilton type, embossed ‘MATTHEW MILLARD, TROWBRIDGE’. K. A. Lodder, 
Esq. 53-1973 

: Worton. Found in attic of Pack Farmhouse, Worton. C18/19. Flat topped ?artisan’s 

hat, 2 leather boots, one with button fastenings. Probably a deliberate deposit. R. G. Smith, 
Esq. 49.1973 ge 

Filkins (Oxon.), SU 239043. Surface find. C17/18. Fragment of clay pipe with stem 
stamped ‘GILES/CHAPER/LIN’. D. Parmeter, Esq. 79.1973 


NUMISMATICS 


Trowbridge. Dug up in Palmer Gardens, Islington, Trowbridge. C16/17. Counter of 
Nuremberg type. Halved figure in centre of one face, orb on the other. Legends not visible. 
W. H. J. Fox, Esq. 80.1973 

Find spot unknown. C16. Hammered sixpence of Elizabeth I, 1581. Obv. Head 
with rose. G. F. R. Smith, Esq. 7.1973 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1974 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society, covering the period 1st January to 31st 
December 1973, was held on the afternoon of Saturday, 18th May, in the Medieval Hall 
of the College of Sarum St. Michael, Salisbury. 

Seventy-nine members were present at the Meeting, which was chaired by the 
President. In his address the President paid tribute to the work of Brigadier Forbes, who 
had been Secretary and Treasurer of the Society for nearly 10 years and had retired on 
31st December 1973. A presentation had been made to him on behalf of the Society. 

_ The President then referred to the decision by the Council not to join in the project 
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for a County Museum at Salisbury. Arising out of this, fresh ideas were being formulated 
for a museums policy for the county, based on the three major museums at Salisbury, 
Swindon and Devizes. To implement this, the Council would be considering the possibility 
of extensions to the present buildings, possibly over the car park at the back. The President 
also dealt with the unsatisfactory financial situation. A deficit on the year of £2,387 in 
spite of once-for-all grants of £500 from the John Jacob Astor Trust and £1,500 from the 
Devizes Historical Buildings Joint Committee. He explained that he had approached the 
District Councils of Kennet, North Wiltshire and West Wiltshire for financial help, and 
gratefully acknowledged the increased financial assistance and interest forthcoming from 
the Wiltshire County Council. He gave an account of successful purchases of coins from 
the early Cricklade and Marlborough mints, made possible by generous grants from Messrs 
Seaby and the Victoria and Albert Museum. In conclusion, he thanked the officers and 
members of the Society for their support and help during his period of office, now at an 
end. 

After the accounts had been adopted, the Meeting received the reports of officers. 

Air Commodore Eeles (ret’d), C.B., C.B.E., and Mrs. Pamela Slocombe, B.A., were 
elected to Council. 

Rule VIII was amended to read as follows: ‘Honorary Officers. ‘The Honorary Officers 
of the Society (to be proposed and elected as provided in Rules X and XVI) shall consist of 
a Patron, a President, not more than six Vice-Presidents, a Librarian, an Editor and a 
Publicity Officer. The President shall ordinarily hold office for three years, the Patron and 
Vice-Presidents for life, and the other officers for one year. The President may not hold 
any other office.’ 

The following officers were re-elected: Hon. Librarian, R. E. Sandell, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.L.S.; Hon. Assistant Librarian, K. H. Rogers, B.A., F.S.A.; Hon. Editor, I. F. Smith, 
B.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. Miss C. B. O’Grady was elected Publicity Officer. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. D. Grant King, was passed unanimously : 
‘A resolution for the improvement of the Stonehenge site: to the Department of the 
Environment and to the National Trust. We recommend that the public car park situated 
close to the Stonehenge monument should be adequately screened by medium-sized trees 
and bushes. The east and west ends, in particular, need sufficient cover to protect the 
character of the landscape for those who approach the site by road. Irregular planting of 
trees, in the style of that employed at Figsbury Rings, is suggested as a method for mitigating 
the worst impression of a compact rectangle of motor vehicles placed in close proximity to 
this famous monument.’ 

A further resolution proposed by Mr. Grant King was passed by a large majority in 
the amended form submitted by Dr. I. G. Moore, Chairman of the Amenities and Conser- 
vation Committee: ‘This Society welcomes the principle of a by-pass for Avebury to relieve 
the village and the monument from the pressures of through traffic. It considers that car 
parking facilities should be improved, and believes that this could best be done by forming 
a number of small car parks on the approach roads to the monument. These should be 
adequately screened.’ 

Mr. Blunt, the outgoing President, proposed from the chair that Air Commodore 
Eeles be elected as the new President. After his election, Air Commodore Eeles took the 
chair and, before closing the meeting, paid a warm tribute to the work of Mr. Blunt during 
his four years in office. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
1973 


BOOKS BOUGHT 

Recollections of a Long Life, by Lord Broughton 
Salisbury, a New Approach, ed. Hugh Shortt 

The Bath Mint, by L. V. Grinsell 

C.B.A. Research Report on Romano-British Coarse Pottery 
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BOOKS GIVEN. 


Wills proved in:the Gloucester Peculiar Courts 

Records relating to: Gloucestershire Parishes 

Devizes Museum, Souvenir Booklet (1972) 

V.C.H., Wiltshire, Volume 1, part ii 

Discovering Wiltshire, by R. L. P. & D. M. Jowitt 

The Story of St: Marys Church, Devizes : Addendum, 
by F. Hards 

Industrial Archaeology of Wiltshire 

A Stuart Benefactress, by A. D. Briscoe 

Luckington' Manor, by W. Greville Collins 

Some Notable Wiltshire Quarrymen, by R. J. Tucker 

Extents for Debts: Edward I to Elizabeth I, 
ed. Angela Conyers 

Sale particulars of Froxfield Manor 

Drink and the Victorians, by B. Harrison 

Diocese of Salisbury: Guide to Bishops’, Archdeacons’ and 
Peculiar Jurisdictions and the Bishop of Bristol's 
Records, by P. Stewart 

Field Archaeology in Britain, by John Coles 

Southern England: an Archaeological Guide, by James Dyer 

Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries of Caistor by Norwich and Markshall, 
by J. N. L. Myers and B. Green 

Roman Roads in North Wiltshire (thesis), by W. G. Drew 

Archaeologia, Vol. 104 


PAMPHLETS AND PRINTS GIVEN 


Obituary of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Anderson 
School Life on Salisbury Plain (Teacher’s Aid, Vol. 16, 
No. 416) 
What Was Silbury Hill? by D. A. E. Cross 
Photostat of obituary of Bouverie Goddard 
Mg Special Report 
Ramsbury: transcript of Carta Juliane filie prepositi 
de Remisbury 
Land of Sheep and Sarsens, by G. Grigson 
A Short Account of the Parish of Steeple Langford, by 
K., D, Henderson 
Seven photographs of Mr. Priestly’s dig at Nettleton Scrub 
Fossil Shell observed by Acheulian Man, by K. P. Oakley 
The Camps of Wiltshire, by Hadrian Allcroft 
Two photographs of houses in Market Lavington, 
by Owen Carter 
Collection of photographs, notes, etc., concerning Avebury, 
Oare and the Kemm family 
A new list of Sussex Pipe-Makers, by D. R. Atkinson 
A Brief Guide for the Identification of Dutch Clay Tobacco Pipes 
found in England, by D. R. Atkinson 
Obituary of J. H. Maggs 
The Use of Sarum, by Dean Haworth 
Bassett pedigree 
Anglo-Saxon and Hiberno-Norse Coins, by C. E. Blunt 
The Clark Records, by K. G. Ponting 


not 


DONOR 


R. Sandell 
R. Sandell 


University of London 
Authors 


Author 


Author 
Author 


Wiltshire Record Society 


Wiltshire County Council 
Methuen & Co. 
Faber & Faber 


R. Sandell 
Author 
R. Sandell 


Author 


E. G. H. Kempson 
R. Sandell 


Author 

Miss M. Hicks 

Author 

Sussex Archaeological Soc. 


A. Baggs 


Misses Kemm 
Author 


Author 


R. Sandell 

Dr. T. R. Thomson 
Author 

Author 


Two letters from Elizabethan Cunnington to an unknown 


correspondent Miss E. Cunnington 
Three letters from Devizes to W. Sowerby Mrs. Eyles 
The Medieval Clock in Salisbury Cathedral Miss K. P. Stewart 
ON PERMANENT LOAN 
William Cunnington’s Memorandum Book Mrs. E. Attrill per Miss E. 
Cunnington 


ACCESSTONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE, 1973 


FAMILY AND ESTATE 


Chafyn family of Buiford and Chisenbury, and Grove family of Mere and Zeals (later 
Chafyn-Grove) : marriage settlements and title deeds relating to Mere and Zeals, Sedgehill, 
Chisenbury, Warminster and elsewhere in Wiltshire, 1236—2oth cent., Silton, Gillingham 
and Waddon and elsewhere in Dorset, 13th cent.-1g06, Coker and elsewhere in Somerset, 
1218—c. 1880, and in Berkshire, Gloucestershire, Bristol, Hampshire, Middlesex and other 
counties, 1545-1739; surveys, rentals, accounts and other estate records, chiefly Mere and 
Zeals, 1464-1936; estate correspondence, 1610-82, 1818-1911; inventory of Mere chantry. 
goods, 1548, and accounts, rentals and other papers to do with the chantry and its lands, 
¢. 1500-1635; court books and rolls of the manors of Zeals Clevedon and Zeals Ailesbury, 
1542-1882; legal and probate papers chiefly of the Chafyn and Grove families, 1538-1897; 
papers of Col. Bullen Reymes of Waddon, d. 1672, including an order book for the Duchess 
of Buckingham’s household, 1634, papers relating to the vice-admiralty of Dorset, 1640-69, 
and to Reymes as deputy treasurer for prizes at Portsmouth, 1664-6, commissioner for 
sick and wounded seamen and soldiers, 1664-73, commissioner for Dutch prisoners, 
1664-72, and surveyor of the great wardrobe, 1667-70; Weymouth (Dorset) electoral 
papers, 1667-1781; commonplace book of John Clavel, probably author of The Soddered 
Citizen, 1633-6, and another commonplace book, ¢. 1600-21; printed almanacs, 1696— 
1806; and personal and household papers, correspondence and diaries of the Grove, 
Chafyn and Bullock families. 

Hungerford of Cadenham in Bremhill: c. 250 deeds, 13th cent.-1875, Bremhill and 
Calne; rentals and estate papers, ditto, rgth cent. 

Wheeler, etc., of Salisbury: executorship account books, 1831-69, of Thomas Wheeler, 
William Wheeler, and William Whitchurch Blatch, all of Salisbury; with commonplace 
book, 19th cent. 


MANORIAL 


Chirton, terrier of land belonging to Chirton Mill, 1571; Corston manor, court book, 
1792-1833; Downton borough, hundred and manor, books of estreats (7), 1677-98; 
Downton hundred, court books (2), 1496-1539; Downton manor and borough, court 
books (13), 1574-1732, book of extracts, c. 1700, and index book for 1681-1719; Lavington 
Dauntsey and Rector manors, court book, 1800-77; Great Wishford manor, map, 1698, 
by Daniel Oland jr. 


PARISH AND PARISH COUNCIL 


Alderton, 1607-1950; Allington with Boscombe, 1655-1960; Baverstock, 1559-1963; 
Brinkworth, 1808-1952; Broughton Gifford, 1716-1925; Cherhill, 1685-1961; Corsley, 
1828-1970; East Coulston, 1869-1905; Derry Hill Christ Church, 1839-1967; Draycot 
Cerne, 1691-1971; Edington, 1829-1909; Keevil, 1895-1954; Landford, 1671-1904; 
Luckington, 1573-1921; Overton with Fyfield, 1682-1969; Quidhampton, including 
Bemerton, 1894-1967; Stratford-sub-Castle, 1574-1932; Trowbridge St. Thomas, 1869— 
1960; Wootton Rivers, 1728-1943; Worton, 1849-1959. Also additional deposits from 
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Biddestone, 1920-66; Bradford-on-Avon Holy Trinity, 1857-1972; Bratton, 1g00-67; 
Easton Royal, 1813-1921; Ham, including Buttermere, 1720-1955; Sherston Magna, 


1654-1969. 


BUSINESS 
Calne Millowners’ Association minute book, 1930-69. 


SCHOOL 


Copy appeal in Chancery concerning Marlborough Grammar School, including copy 
orders and rules for the administration of the school, 1714, etc. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE DIOCESAN RECORD OFFICE 
The Close, Salisbury 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

Three minute books of Shaftesbury Rural Deanery, 1946-72; with file of deanery 
Synod papers, 1970-72. This deanery has now ended its separate existence, being amal- 
gamated with another. 


REVIEW 


The Coinage of Athelstan, 924-939, by C. E. Blunt, pp. 160, 22 plates: British Numismatic 

Journal, 1974 

It is always a pleasure when the President of one’s Society is especially honoured, and 
this is the circumstance which prompts notice of a book with no Wiltshire content. Mr. 
Christopher Blunt has for many years been one of the two or three leading experts on 
British, and in particular on Anglo-Saxon, coins, and the British Numismatic Society has 
had the happy idea of making their 1974 volume into an unusual Festschrift on the occasion 
of Mr. Blunt’s seventieth birthday. The volume consists of an appreciation of Mr. Blunt’s 
life-work for numismatics, written by Mr. D. F. Allen; a bibliography of his writings and 
lectures, compiled by the Society’s Librarian, Mr. R. H. Thompson; and, most important 
of all, a long and learned article by Mr. Blunt on the coinage of Athelstan. 

A measure of the scope of this article may be gathered merely from the illustrations fo 
511 of Athelstan’s coins. But the importance of the paper is that it is a detailed and scholarly 
treatment of the issues of the monarch who first was properly able to style himself rex 
totius Britanniae. The work starts by dividing the coins into nine topographical groups. 
Each group is then shown to include up to four of the seven main types. Thereafter, 
working mainly on the evidence of different dies and of the content of nearly fifty hoards, 
the author proceeds to determine the sequence and dating of the coins themselves. The 
arguments are often extremely intricate, but the clarity of writing admirably simplifies 
the reader’s task. There follow detailed discussions of the forty or so individual mints 
(Athelstan’s coinage was the first to provide so continuous and massive a naming of mints). 
In addition, there is careful discrimination between the nearly three hundred moneyers 
involved. Appendices analyse the content of two particularly important hoards, that from 
the Forum at Rome and the Scotby hoard. 

Our Society is proud to have had as its President for four successive years such a notable 
scholar and one who, by his statesman-like leadership, has steered a privately-run society 
through a period of ever increasing inflation. 

E. G. H. KEMPSON 
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OBITUARIES 


Charles Sydney Cedric Brudenell-Bruce, 7th Marquess of Ailesbury and 29th 
Hereditary Warden of Savernake Forest, who died 15th July 1974, had, among Wiltshire 
families, one of the longest proved descents in Scotland and England. He was descended in 
the male line from Brudenell of Dodington, Oxfordshire, temp. Hen. III. Thomas Brudenell 
was created Earl of Cardigan in 1661. The third Earl, George, married in 1707 Elizabeth 
Bruce, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Elgin and Earl of Ailesbury, descended from the 
Bruces of Clackmanan. George’s fourth son, Thomas, became Earl of Ailesbury and took 
the name of Brudenell-Bruce. The marquessate dates from 1821. 

Ailesbury, known as Earl of Cardigan before his father’s death in 1961, was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and was commissioned to the R.A.S.C. (T.A.) in 
1939. He was made prisoner before the evacuation of Dunkirk and made his escape to 
Spain, where he was imprisoned. His book, J Walked Alone, was most entertaining. His 
other works were Amateur Pilot, The Wardens of Savernake Forest, and The Life and Loyalties 
of Thomas Bruce. The Savernake Forest records, the volume of which was very great, were 
carefully sorted by the County Archivist—a long task—and are now in the County Record 
Office. 

Ailesbury’s county interests were extensive. He was J.P. and D.L. of the County, and 
served on the County Council. He was Patron of the Cricklade Historical Society and 
served his term as President and Chairman of Committee of the Wiltshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society. 

He is succeeded by his son, Viscount Savernake, who is Chairman of the Savernake 
Forest Committee of the C.P.R.E. 

T.RTe 


David Murray John, O.B.E., B.A., died on 24th May 1974. He was born at Sunder- 
land in 1908 and was educated at Huddersfield College and Oxford where he read history. 

Except for a short time at Halifax, where he qualified as a solicitor, the whole of John’s 
working life was devoted to the borough of Swindon. From 1937 to 1938 he was Deputy 
Town Clerk and from 1938 until a few weeks before his death he was Town Clerk. Coming 
to Swindon during the depression of the 1930s John could hardly have failed to see the 
dangers for a town then virtually dependent for its economic livelihood upon the single 
industry of the G.W.R.’s railway works. The intensity with which he worked with his 
council to bring new industry to the town, and the use he made of the opportunities for 
expansion offered by the Town Development Act of 1952, will be what he is chiefly remem- 
bered for. 

In an otherwise rural county the growth of a single large industrial centre with its 
tower blocks, pedestrian precincts, and industrial and housing estates will inevitably be 
looked upon by some with disfavour. But believing, as he did, in the course of action that 
he was pursuing, John worked equally hard to see that cultural and recreational develop- 
ment should accompany the town’s physical expansion. 

Faced with the massive buildings now dominating the new town centre, the beholder 
should remember that as well as working for the new development John occupied himself 
strenuously to preserve some of the past. It was largely due to him, for example, that the 
grounds of the old manor-house, the Lawn, were kept as a natural and delightful park, and 
that the ruins of Swindon’s medieval parish church were restored in a simple and dignified 
manner. 

Although utterly dedicated to the service of Swindon, John played an important part 
in launching and maintaining two projects of benefit to the county as a whole. In 1943 he 
began negotiations to see whether a Victoria County History might be compiled for Wiltshire, 
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and when, in partnership with the County Council, Swindon raised part of the fund for that 
History to be written, he became honorary secretary to the V.C.H. committee. In that office, 
which he held until just before his death, he was determined that the execution of the work 
should have every encouragement and support. He also persuaded his council to give 
financial assistance to the Wiltshire Record Society, formerly a branch of the Archaeological 
and Natural History Society, and to augment from time to time its initial grant. 

John was a sincerely modest man. He had a high regard for intellectual ability, a 
regard fostered, he affirmed, at Oxford. For himself, however, he chose to remain as much 
as possible in the background, directing from there the policies in which he so firmly 
believed. 


Richard William Henry Willoughby, who died 2nd February 1974, was a member 
of an old Wiltshire family. As a young man he served in the Merchant Navy and then 
became an officer on the Supplementary Reserve and served with the Palestine Police. 
In 1938 he joined the Duke of Cambridge’s Own Middlesex Regiment and was sub- 
sequently captured by the Japanese at Hong Kong. After the war he held a Colonial Service 
post in Nigeria and then returned to Wiltshire, where he took up farming for a period and 
began to take an active interest in the history and antiquities of Wiltshire. 

He served Salisbury Museum as secretary, and compiled histories of the museum and 
the associated Blackmore museum to mark the centenary of the former in 1960. He was on 
the committee of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society and served for a time as Meetings 
Secretary. 

He then entered as an undergraduate at Southampton University and took a degree in 
geography. A union of his historical and geographical interests led him to a study of the 
distribution and function of water-mills which he carried on with great enthusiasm. He 
published a paper on those of West Wiltshire in W.A.M., 64 (1969). A more recent interest 
was Wiltshire clergy of the 17th century. 
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PLATE I 


Cc 


a. Phase 3 pottery kiln overlying Phase 2, looking south-west. Scale, one metre. 
b. Phase 4 tile kiln showing collapsed arches and tiled floor, looking east. Scale, one metre. 
c. Phase 4 tile kiln: detail showing north wall and collapsed arches, looking north. Scale marked in 25 cm. 
intervals. 
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The Magazine 


The Magazine is at present issued once a year. It is issued free to members of the 
Society. Contributions, editorial correspondence and books for review should be sent to 
the Editor at The Museum, 41 Long Street, Devizes. Back numbers of Magazines can be 
obtained from the Honorary Librarian, with the other publications listed below. 

Notes for the guidance of contributors will be found on pp. 207-8 of Volume 60 (1965). 


Publications to be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes 
A GuIDE CATALOGUE OF THE NEOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGE COLLECTIONS AT DEVIZES 
Museum, by F. K. Annable and D. D. A. Simpson. 1964. Post free, £1.40. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS OF WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE AND 
AvEBURY, by W. J. Harrison. No. LXX XTX (1901) of W.A.M. gtp. 


WILTSHIRE INQuisirionEs Post Mortem: Henry III, Epwarp I anp Epwarp II. 7op. 
Ditto. Epwarp III. 7op. 


Devizes BoroucH ANNALS, EXTRACTS FROM THE CORPORATION ReEcorDs, by B. H. 
CunnincTon. Vol. II, 1792 to 1835. gtp. (Vol. I is out of print.) 


WILTSHIRE Birps, by L. G. Peirson. 29p. Supplement. 1op. 

THE MAcROLEPIDOPTERA OF WILTSHIRE, by Baron de Worms. Pp. xv, 177. 1962. £1.31. 
(Members £1.06.) 

PARLIAMENTARY History OF GRICKLADE, by W. B. CRoucn. 1961. 66p. 

A History oF SAVERNAKE Forest, by The Marquess of Ailesbury. 1962. 69p. 


The Society’s Museum and Library, Long Street, Devizes 


The Curator is Mr. F. K. Annable; the Honorary Librarian, Mr. R. E. Sandell. 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual subscription towards the 
upkeep of the Museum and Library collections. The Museum contains many objects of 
great local interest; and the Library a rich collection of books, articles and notes about 
the history of Wiltshire. Subscriptions should be sent to The Treasurer, The Museum, 
Devizes. 

Old printed material and photographs of Wiltshire buildings or other objects of 
interest will be welcomed by the Librarian at the Museum. The repository for records, 
e.g. old deeds, maps, plans, etc., is the Wiltshire Record Office, County Hall, Trowbridge. 


THE WILTSHIRE RECORD SOCIETY 


‘The Society was founded, under a slightly different name, in 1937 to promote the 
publication of the documentary sources for the history of Wiltshire. It is now one of the 
leading societies of its kind in the kingdom and is required by its rules to publish one 
volume in respect of each year’s subscription. Thirty volumes have already appeared and 
at least six others are in active preparation. The annual subscription will be £4.50 as from 
ist January 1976 in return for which each member receives a volume. An annual meeting 
is held each year with address and discussion, usually at some place of historical interest in 
Wiltshire. New members are most urgently needed. Full particulars about membership from 
Mrs. Nancy D. Steele, Milestone, Hatchet Close, Hale, near Fordingbridge, Hampshire. 
Back numbers, all of which are in print, may be purchased by members at £3.00 and by 
non-members at £5.00 until 31st December 1975. Thereafter members will pay £4.50. 


